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DEER STALKING. | 


Tue subject of our first engraving is a sport almost | 
exclusively Scottish, and of all field ones, the most | 
manly and exciting. From the earliest times it has | 
been the mode practiced in Scotland, in killing the | 
deer, and at this period, in the northern highlands, it | 
still constitutes the principal sport of the nobility and | 
gentry. The Forest of Atholl, in Perthshire, the Forest 
of Marr, in Aberd@enshire, the Forest of Corrichibach, 
in Glenorchy, and others, contain innumerable herds of 
deer, which are carefully protected, and annually hunted 
by their noble owners and friends. The scene of our’ 
engraving is in the Forest of Marr, and represents the 
deer stalker at the moment he descries the herd. We 
might attempt a description of this noble and manly 
sport, but when we find it already ably done by an old 
and experienced hunter, we consider that its introduc- | 
tion here will better illustrate our engraving, than any | 
original remarks of our own. 








““*Hash! hush! he has not seen us yet; and yonder 
is my mark. The deer lies opposite it to the south; he | 
is almost within gurshot even now.’ 


‘In breathless expectation we now tutned to the east- 
ward, and crept forward through the bog, to enable us 
to come in upon the flank of the hart, who was lying | 
with his head up-wind, and would thus present his 1 
broadside to the rifle when he started; whereas, if we | 
had gone in straight behind him, his haunches would | 
have been the only mark, and the shot would have been 
a disgraceful one. Now came the anxious moment. | 
Every thing, hitherto, had succeeded; much valuable | 
time had been spent; they had gone forward im every 
possible position; their hands and knees buried in bogs, 
and wading up the burns, and all this, one brief moment 
might render futile, either by means of a single throb 
of the pulse in the act of firing, or a sudden rush of the 
deer, which would take him instantly out of sight. We | 
raised our heads slowly, but saw not the quarry. By || 
degrees he looked an inch higher, when my friend | 
plucked me suddenly by the arm, and pointed. The 
tops of his horns were alone to be\seen above the hole | 
in the bog; no more. He looked anxious, for well he 
knew that the first spring would take the deer out of 
sight. A moment’s pause, when the sportsman held 
up his rifle steadily above the position of the hart’s 
body; then, making a slight ticking noise, up sprang 
the deer; as instantly the shot was fired, and crack 
went the ball right against his ribs, as he was making 
his rush. § , 

‘ By Heavens, he is off !’ i 

‘Hush, hush! keep down. The deer's safe enough.’ | 

‘By Jove I think he is, for I see him going through | 
the moss as comfortably as possible.’ | 
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‘We must loose a dog, sir, or he will gain the hill,” 


cried the henchman. 

‘Let go both of therm; it will be a fine chance for 
the young dog; but go on a little first, and put him on 
the scent; the deer is so low in the bog, that he can 
not see him.’ 

‘ The henchman now went on with the hounds in the 
leash, sinking, and recovering himself, and springing 
from the moss bogs, ‘till the dogs caught sight of the 
hart, and they were slipped. 

‘Hark! do you hear them?’ 

‘Yes, we did; for when they passed over the hill to 
the south, the voice of the hounds broke full upon 
and they saw the magnificent creature standing on & 
narrow projecting ledge of rock within the cleft, and in 
the mid course of a mountain cataract; the upper fall» 
plunged down between him, and the water, coursing 


| through his legs, dashed the spray and mist around 


him, and then at one leap went plamb down to the 
abyss below; the rocks closed in upon his flanks, and 
there he stood, bidding defiance in his own mountain 
hold. 

‘ Just at the edge of the precipice, and, as it seemed, 
on the very brink of eternity, the dogs were baying him 
furiously; one rush of the stag would have sent them 
down into the chasm; and im their fury, they seemed 
wholly unconscious of their danger. All drew in their 
breath, and shuddered at the fatal chance that seemed 
momentarily about to take place. 

‘ The rifle was now raised—but when all hearts were 
beating high in sudden and nervous expectation of a 
happy issue, the dogs were unfortunately in such a posi- 
tion, that a shot could not be fired from avove without 
risk to one of them, and the danger was fearfal as ever. 

‘ Three times was the aim thus taken and abandoned. 
At length an opening: the crack of the rifle was heard 
faintly in the din of the waterfall; the ball passed 
through the back of the deer’s head, and down he drop- 
ped on the spot, without a struggle.” 
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Stain not this urn with Sorrow’s tear, 

Naught but s blighted leaf is here : 

The cherished flowes, not fully blown, « 
. Its opening beauties scarcely known, 

Was severed ftom its earthly stem, 

To deck an angel's disdem. 
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8 FLORA LESTER, 
. Original. | and you are not the only one whom he has fascinated ; 
+ FLORA LESTER: | it is a pity he could not add constancy to his other 
graces,” said Miss Garston, “but do you not want to 
OR, SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A BELLE. know what Mr. Woodford said?” 


“T am not very anxious; you can do as you please 
| about it,” was the careless reply. 
“T am half afraid of making mischief, Flora.” 
“ You need not be so very scrupulous, Mr. Woodford’s 
opinion is of little importance to me.” 
In a spacious apartment, richly furnished and adorned “Then you are really not engaged to him?” 
with all the bijouterie which wealth and fashion scatter 
around their favorites, sat the young and beautiful Flora | 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


THE MORNING VISIT. 
“ God keep me from false friends.” — Shakespeare. 


“T have told you, upon a former occasion, that there 


was no truth in the report of my en ment with Mr. 
Lester. The morning light came softened through the | Woodford,” said vine atone gage 


delicately painted window shades, and, as it penetrated 
the rose-colored silk curtains, diffused over the room a 
softened glow like that of summer sunset. A vase of 
fresh exotics stood on the centre-table, breathing the 
very soul of fragrance ; and as the lovely mistress of all 
this luxury bent over the many tinted flowers, a careless 
observer might have fancied her completely absorbed 
in the contemplation of their beauty. But there was a 


“ Well, your intimacy with him, and his ardent admi- 
ration of you have given the world some warrant for 
believing the story.” 
_ “The belief of impertinent people, who mind every 
body's business but their own, shall never influence me.”’ 
“T told Mr. Woodford that you were very indepen- 
dent, Flora, when he spoke with some surprize of your 
braving public opinion.”’ 
Flora’s cheek grew pale, and her lip quivered, as she 
turned an inguring look upon her tormentor. 


shadow on the fair brow of the beautiful girl, the curve 
of her full red lip spoke of discontent and displeasure, 
and as she leaned ber head upon her hand, she was 
indulging in many a half-vexed, half-gorrowfui reflection. “Ah, I see you want to know all he said, although 
Her unwonted mood of thought, however, was speedily You pretend to be so indifferent. I suppose you know 
disturbed by the entrance of a visitor, and, with a sudden how he despises Colonel St. Leger, and when he saw 
effort of s@f-command, a bright, beaming smile broke You waltzing with the fascinating militaire, he expressed 
forth as she turned to welcome her guest. his contempt in no measured terms. I accused him of 
‘“My dear Flora,” exclaimed the lady who had just | jealousy, and his reply was, that to be jealous we must 
entered, “I am delighted to see you looking so well | first be in love, and for his part he did not believe that 
this morning; I called on purpose to inquire about you, | love could exist without respect and esteem; he added 
for your face seemed almost ghastly last night, as you that he would as soon think of caging and petting a 
passed me on your way to the cerriuge.” butterfly, as of bestowing his affections on a fashionable 
Flora’s cheek flushed as she replied, “The heat of belle. So I give you warning, Flora, he is very angry 
Mrs. Burton's rooms was intolerable, and I danced With you, and when he next visits you it will be to read 

quite too much ; indeed I was completely worn out with ® lecture on coquetry.”” 
fatigue.” Flora bit her lip and tossed her pretty head in well 
“Well, I am rejoiced to hear it was nothing more dissembled scorn, but her voice trembled, and there was 
serious,” (with a marked emphasis on the more) “you »o gayety in the smile with which she immediately 
looked so very unwell as you left the room, that I quite changed the conversation to some more indifferent topic. 
insisted on Mr. Woodford’s going to inquire what was | Miss Garston, who secretly envied Flora for the beauty 
the matter, but he only laughed at me, and said it was and wealth which were unettainable gifts to herself, had 
hardly fair to make him lose his place in the quadrilie, come for the express purpose of shooting a poisoned 
especially when you were so well attended by Colonel | arrow at the favorite of fortune; and having succeeded 
St. Leger.” in her purpose, had risen to take her departure, when 
A deeper blush now lighted up the face of the proud) Mr. Woodford entered. The temptation was irresisti- 
beauty, aud her eyes darkened with indignation as, with ble, and Miss Garston reseated herself, that she might 
affected carelessness, she said, “ Your anxiety was quite witness the meeting of the two lovers, who, as she 
unnecessary; the truth is, that I abandoned myself to shrewdly suspected, had quarrelled on the previous 
the enjoyment of the moment, and forgot all prudence; evening. Stung by the ill-natured remarks she had just 
that last waltz was too much for me.”’ heard, Flora Lester’s manner towards the new comer 
“Ah! that last waltz!” said Miss Garston, with a was cold and constrained. She assumed a frivolous, 
scarcely perceptible sneer, “I thought it was rather volatile tone to conceal her vexation, and with a gayety 
imprudent. Did you hear what Mr. Woodford said as far from real, discussed all the topics of the day. Miss, 
you flew past him ?’’ Garston, too acute not to perceive the true state of her 
“No,” said Flora, affectedly, “when one is dancing | feelings, determined to “ fool her to the top of her bent.” 
with Colonel St. Leger, his brilliancy throws every other By cunningly framed phrases she contrived to draw from 
person into the shade, and, therefore, I covld hardly be Horace Woodford an expression of his opinion respecting 
expected to hear the idle remarks of a looker-on.” | Colonel St. Leger, and, as he was in reality vexed and 
“ The Colonel is a great favorite with most ladies, | pained by Flora’s apparent coquetry, he expressed him- 
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self with undeserved severity, while he insinuated a 
severe réproof of the lady. Had they been quite alone 
Flora’s proud spirit would have revoited against this 


assumption of authority, but in the presence of her false 
friend, it appeared to her the height of insolence, and, | 
therefore, pretending a degree of interest, which she did 


not feel, she entered into a warm vindication of the 
absent Colonel. This immediately gave rise to one of 
those painful scenes which almost every one has had 
some opportunity of witnessing in their intercourse with 


society, where, under the mask of politeness the most. 


acrid feelings are only half concealed. The conversa-_ 
tion soon assumed that aggressive character wel] known | and regardless of the cold decorum which etiquette 


by the expressive phrase “talking at a person.” The 
keen rebuke scarce hidden beneath the flimsy veil of 
courtly language,—the reproach, made more severe 
by the consciousness of being merited,—the biting sar- 
casm which stings the utterer no less than the listener,— 
the bitter jest which leaves its drop of wormwood within 
the heart long after the voice has ceased to resound in 
the ear,—all were brought into requisition by the lady 
and her lover, while the friend (!) who secretly enjoyed 
the scene, added the gall of her insidious malice to the 
venom which angry passions were distilling upon the 
hearts of both. At length, when satisfied that enough 
mischief had been done, Miss Garston rose to take her 
leave, but desirous of preventing an opportunity for 
reconciliation, she urged Mr. Woodford to accompany 


her. _ He was too much disquieted, however, to desire | . . 
her society, and a polite refusal was upon his lips, when | °Ver-estimated her own powers of pleasing, gave him a 


the door of the drawing room opened to admit Colonel 
St. Leger. This decided him, and with a cheek pale 
from suppressed emotion, and a lip that trembled with 
passion, he bade Miss Lester good morning, and followed 
the adroit Miss Garston, leaving the gallant soldier to 
soothe the excited feelings of the heart-stricken girl. 


TRUE LOVE. 

“If you do love me you will find me out.”—Shakspeare. 

Flora Lester was the child of luxury and fashion. 
Her father, busied in the daily accumulation of wealth, 
left to his wife and daughter the enjoyment of its appli- 
ances, and they fully availed themselves of his indul- 
gence. 
fine mental powers, and the skill of all the best modistes 
had been put in requisition to adorn her very beautiful 
person. She was young, beautiful, rich, and fashionable ; 
these attributes were enough to make her the idol of 
society, but she was also high minded, warm hearted, 
and energetic,—these qualities seemed quite superflu- 
ous in the present circumstances. For nearly two years 
previous to the commencement of my story, she had 
been the object of unqualified admiration to a large 
circle. Beauty, wit, wealth, and worth, are advantages 
so rarely combined in one individual, that Flora soon 
became a general favorite, and it was universally admit- 
ted that, for once, fashion had enthroned a not unworthy 
idol. Butsher success in society developed those traits 
which, in a greater or .ess degree, exist in every bosom. 


‘of womanly devotion. 


| passionate in his love, but timid in his hopes. 


An excellent education had improved Flora’s | 


cloud may eclipse the brightness of the noon-day gun, 


| so did these faults overshadow the real nobleness of Hér, 


' character. 


Flora had long since singled out Horace Woodford as 
the object of her especial regard. She knew,—* for 
quickly comes such knowledge”’—that he was far from 
being indifferent to her; and she awaited the moment 
when the love, so long cherished in the hearts of both 
should be revealed in the language of passionate tender- 
ness by his lips, and responded to by her in the words 
There was no mistaking his 
attachment. He seemed to live but in her presence, 
enjoins, his ardent nature disclosed itself upon all occa- 
Every body looked upon him as the lover of the 


sions. 


| beautiful Miss Lester, and she was conscious that for 


once the world was not mistaken; yet, the words which 


|| were to bind them to each other in the bonds of recip- 


Woodford was 
He was, 
moreover, very proud,—he waited for assurance of suce 
cess, and he dreaded the mortification no less than the 
pain of rejection. Happy in her society he shrunk from 
an explanation which might compel him to forego the 
pleasure, and thus he deferred from day to day end from 
month to month, the confession which would have secured 
the happiness of both. But his silence had not been 
without its effect on Flora’s feelings. The doubt which 
his reserve awakened, the fear lest she should have 


rocal faith, had never been uttered. 


new interest in her heart, and, with the usual perverse- 


' ness of human nature, that which was difficult of attain- 


ment became her chief desire. The consciousness that 
her own affections were engaged, however, led her to 
veil her feelings with the most jealous care, and with 
a proud determination not to be won unsought, Flora 
controlled every impulse which prompted to the de- 
velopement of her secret. 

Alas! how often does the world come in between us 
and happiness! How often does its cold sneer check 
the kindly emotion and chill the noblest impulse! How 
often does its dread Jaugh mingle harshly with the sweet 
music of the heart, and make discord where all should 
be harmony! 

Flora Lester's pride had been stung by some ill- 
natured sarcasms respecting her lover. She had been 
described as “ waiting his pleasure,”’ and her constancy 
had been the subject of sneers and reproaches. These 
things were repeated to her with all the exaggeration of 
malice, and, at the party alluded to in the former chap- 
ter, she had attempted to silence the voice of scandal 
by thus belying her own nature. Such things happen 
too frequently, and there are few of those who have 
mingled in society but can remember occasions, when, 
with a heroism like that of the Spartan boy, we suffered 
our hearts to be gnawed by the cruel fang of a grief, 
which, if revealed, would have lost ite power to wound. 
Flora had been irritated by the pertinacious teazing of 
her pretended friend, Miss Garston, and when Horace 


Vanity, selfdependence, and impatience of restraint | Woodford entered the room, she determined to feign 
were Flora’s besetting sins, and, even as a summer | perfect indifference. Cuvlonel St. Leger, an English 
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officer, the second son of an Earl, and himself a member I THE CONFESSION. 
of Parliament, was, just then, the object of universal | “ A heavy heart bears not an humble tongue.” 


attention. He had been much struck with the beauty | Flora’s self-command had supported her during 
and dignified grace of Miss Lester, and a very seed Colonel St. Leger’s visit, but the door had scarcely 
encouragement was sufficient to attach him to her side ! closed behind him, when she sunk on the sofa in a pas- 
during the evening. She danced with him repeatedly, | sion of tears. Long and deeply did she weep over the 
listened with most expressive and flattering attention 0 | -urrences of the past few hours. She would have 
his anecdotes, allowed him to wait upon her at supper, given worlds to recall the stinging words which she had 
and finally suffered him to fold her cloak around her and 


lead | , a! uttered to him whom she loved best upon earth; but 
, ~ sa ee Pe I nd rea she had proce : | the voice had gone forth, the envenomed breath of pas- 
rte a — man ily mrp - es ! sion had tainted the atmosphere around her, and the 
piq orace ord’s evident coldness is | , h q sblichted f oe 
ill-disguised contempt of her conduct. She was satisfied | ae pa = \ omen pe 2 : os ‘<a 
hat she had now put to silence all the idle gossip which met scien paca gem. dread Piao on 
. a h a Doth stin halt re che | painful heart-ache, at which the world only jeers and 
had so much annoyed her, and yet s l 


~ scoffs, and which we therefore would blush to acknow- 
course she had adopted, since it had cost ber the dis-| 


|| ledge, fined Flora toh rtment for the inder 
pleasure of her lover. However, she looked forward to | liege i ep poe ram ac am ag 


nae ere hich should explei | of the day. There was a brilliant ball in the evening, 
a me o yt ae . wie ti" $y | and her ‘absence was at first attributed to the fatigues 
, na are ‘1. Pe nae es 7 “ | of the previous night, until Miss Garston kindly enlight- 
pon = eee Se a ee ae | ened a large bevy of beauties and beaux by a detail, 
> , Weedterd hea a a more amusing than veritable, of the lovers’ quarrel to 
orace Woo ad gone to the party solely to!’ which she had been a witness. 

meet sor oe had co 2a to hein longer in| Ere Flora had left her room on the following morning 
suspense, an secretly resoived to find some oppor- a letter was handed to her; it was from Woodford, and 
tunity in the course of the evening to secure an uninter- contained these words: 

rupted interview with her for the next morning, when it + Honor forbids me to depart, after all that has passed, 
bee his intention to offer her the heart where she had long | without affording you some explanation of my intentions. 
reigned paramount. Toa a of ‘Weodford's shy and | | despise the character of a male flirt as heartily as I do 
sensitive temper such * resolution is only enstoed by ° that of a coquette, and lest I should be accused of having 
os struggle. Nothing but his faith in Flora’s predi- || trified with you, Miss Lester, I have conquered my pride 
o_o rah re have conquered the proud reserve | and subjected myself to the mortification of avowing 
he ae aa races Anica see vib: | that my heart has long been yours. I have loved you, 
cher ’ ;' ; &) Flora, as few can love. You have been the joy, the 
with tenderness that he had mingled in the ge~ scenes | hope of my life. My waking visions were all of you, 


of the night. It would be vain to attempt describing | my dreams were radiant with the light of your beauty. 
the tempest of his feelings as he witnessed Flora’s un- || | have been less a lover than a worshipper, and 1 bowed 
wonted coquetry and seeming indifference. Jealousy, | long, in deep humility, before my idol, ere I dared to 


anger, mortification, and wounded affection all in turn | breathe my vow, or offer the homage of my heart. Flora 


ruled hie spirit, wnall be could no longer conceal his | I came to you yesterday with hopes which you have 
emotions. Miss Garston’s insidious remarks had goaded || crushed, and fears which you have realized. I came to 


him almost to madness, and instead of attempting to) jay my whol 
’ e soul bare befi _— 
Spills Cite Vinesy tar eined Geet, ttting tar othe | lay my whole soul bare before you,—to make known to 


|| you its love,—to discover to you the wounds which you 
eran look, until her departure broke the spell, and levity had inflicted, and to oa the balm of reat 
left him to return moody and miserable to his home. and affection. I will not recall the pain of that meeting. 
But few can retain angry feelings when left to solitary | It is enough that the sweet waters swelling up from the 
communion with their own hearts. Horace Woodford | pure fountain of affection in my bosom have been mingled 
rose from his sleepless couch with a determination to ! with the bitter draught of distrust. 
oook an explanation with Flora, which should either) Flora Lester, you are beautiful and gifted; you will 
bind them for ever to each other, or sever every tie \ have many lovers and many flatterers, but the one true 
between them. Had he found her alone, her generous | heart, which would have cherished you through all the 
rownastd and her secret affection would have silenced the | changes of this changeful life, has been flung from you 
dictates of her pride; but, when in the presence of the ma- | jn scorn. I would have placed my happiness in your 
lictous friend, he ventured to censure her conduct, every | keeping, I would have given you whaf*gold could neve~ 
indignant feeling was in a moment aroused. She was | win, but you have despised my offering even before it 
conscious that his reserve had exposed her to invidious was laid at your feet. A sense of my oun integrity has 
remarks, while ix deprived him of a right to assume the | drawn from me this confession, and the better feelings 
character of her suitor. Wounded pride and unsatisfied } of your nature will appreciate how much it has cost me, 
affection pe paguaaay to her emotions, and the inter- | At the moment when I utter my long-silent affection, T 
view ended in seeming anger, but real anguish to | 





bid you a last farewell. I have not written this in order 
both. to awaken your pity; sympathy might once have given 
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me happiness, but compassion I should scorn to accept. » 


rounded her. 


I have neither hope nor wish to touch your feelings ; 
henceforth we are utter strangers. I only ask what I 
have a right to claim, that this letter, the cold expression 


of my tortured feelings, may not be subjected to the || 


cruel ridicule of your fashionable friends, or made the | 
subject of mirth to your less conscientious admirers. 
Let us not part in anger, let us extend mutual forgive- 
ness for the many bitter words which both have uttered, 
and if you ever think of me, let it be as one who seeks 
to efface your image from the heart which you have | 
spurned, because, however powerful has been his love 
for you, he finds a still stronger impulse in his duty 
towards himself.” 

Let the young and loving heart picture to itself the 
agonies of Flora’s wounded spirit as she perused these 
crucl words. Her first impulse was to write to Horace, 
but when she re-read his letter and again beheld the | 
stinging sentence, “I have neither hope nor wish to| 
touch your feelings,” the pride of woman was aroused, | 
and she almost despised herself for wishing his return. | 
A hope, faint at first, but strengthening as she encouraged 
it, that she should yet meet him and exculpate herself |) 
from the imputation of heartless coquetry, reconciled | 
her to the silence which decorum enforced ; and though 
several days passed ere she was able to rise from her 
sick bed, she still looked forward to the future without 
despair. But she had not yet drank the full draught of | 
sorrow which her own hand had prepared. The very | 
first day that she was permitted to enter the drawing- 
room, a visitor announced that Horace Woodford had | 
sailed for Europe, and in the relapse which followed her | 
nervous excitement, Flora, for a time, lost all conscious- 
ness of her overwhelming grief. 


CHANGES. 


“Oh, world! but that thy strange mutations make us hate 
thee, life would not yield to age.” 


How strange are the vagaries of the human heart! | 
how manifold the phases of its deceit! how varied the 
form of its disguises! and how rarely is it seen in its 
true deformity, or its unadorned simplicity! Flora Lester 
recovered from her long illness, and returned to the 
gay world, less brilliant, but perhaps more touchingly 
beautiful than she had ever been. Her first task was 
to reply to the overtures of Colonel St. Leger, who, 
having heard the garbled story of ker lover’s jealousy, 
was not a little vain of thus securing, almost without an 
effort, a beautiful wife, with a rich dowry of broad lands, 
and bank stock, which were by no means a despicable 
addition to her charms. Flora declined his addresses, 
kindly, but firmly, and the Colonel, as he stood on the 


steps of the Astor House, displaying at one and the || 


same time his white teeth and his golden, ruby-tipped 


tooth-pick, was at a loss whether to be most astonished | 
‘daughter, who had relinquished even their jewels, the 
| adornments of their former wealth, agreed to allow Mrs. 
| Lester an annuity of $300 for the next five years. 


or indignant at her want of taste and his disappoint- 
ment. 

But those long days of illness and despondency which 
Flora had lately passed in the quiet of her own chamber, 


had not been without their effect upon her character. } 


Hitherto her life had been all sunshine, and the mental 
vision which had been dazzled by the glare of fashion, 


career. 


| investments in real estate had ruined him, 


or act. 
had befallen her, she could only weep and bewail the 


11 


acquired new strength from the gloom which now sur- 
As she reclined her aching head on the 
couch of pain, while death seemed watching beside her 


|| pillow, the gauds and toys which had contributed to her 


past enjoyments, seemed to her utterly insignificant 
and worthless. Sbe thought of her wasted time, her 
unemployed talents, her slumbering energies, and she 


remembered with pain and sorrow, the petty interests, 
| the vain follies, the jealous rivalries of her fashionable 


She resolved to change her whole course of 
life; and when the equable pulse of health once more 
measured her length of days, she was as much improved 
in mental as in bodily vigor. But the world still retained 
a power over her; she dared not brave its ridicule, and 
she therefore contented herself with secret resolutions 
and mental restraints. She went out amid its gay scenes, 
and though her step was less frequent in the dance, and 
her voice unheard when the tale of scandal circulated, 
still she had not boldly marked out the line of her duty. 
She wanted discipline of a still more vigorous kind, and 
the time came when her character received the final 
touch necessary to its perfection. 

About two years after the events just narrated, Mr. 
Lester was found dead in his counting-room. His family 
were told that he was a victim to apoplexy, but the dis- 
creet physician, who concealed a small pocket-pistol 
found upon the floor, and who accounted for a blue and 
swollen wound upon his head by attributing it to his 
fall, alone knew better. His sudden death made it 
necessary to look into his affairs without delay, and ere 


| he was cold in his grave, it was generally known that 


he died a bankrupt. Cotton speculations and injudicious 
and all his 
assets would not pay the half of his debts. Of course 
every thing was given up to the creditors, and in less 
than six months after the funeral, the wife and daugh- 
ters of the ruined merchant were beggard and homeless. 

Those who had only beheld Flora Lester in the parlors 
of fashion, drawing around her a circle of admirers, and 


securing the attentions of all by those nameless little 


arts which only a woman can practice, could never have 
suspected the hidden strength of her character. She was 


one of those whose energies are called out by emergen- 


cies,—whose powers always equal the necessities of the 
moment. Her mother, brought up in the indolence and 


_ luxury of a southern climate, was unable either to advise 


Overwhelmed by the sudden calamities which 


irretrievable past, while upon Flora devolved the duty 
of making all arrangements for the future. With no 
experience in business matters, and little knowledge of 
the sordid characteristics of human nature, Flora yet 
succeeded beyond her hopes. The creditors compas- 
sionating the destitute condition of the mother and 


Upon 
this miserable pittance, a less sum than she had been in 
the habit of paying her milliner, Flora and ber mother 


| were now to subsist, and the most rigid economy became 
| absolutely essential. 


Pride, as well as the necessity of 
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reducing their expenses within the smallest limits, forbade | 
them to remain in the city which had witnessed their | 
early affluence, and ere the first year of their mourning | 
had expired, they retired to a small village whose only 
recommendation was the cheapness with which the | 
means of life might be procured. The world wondered | 
and talked of sympathy and pity, and mouthed all those | 
fine phrases which mean.so little, and are so insulting | 
to the feelings of the unfortunate. Some surmised that 
Flora would not now hold her head quite so high, and | 
speculated upon her chances of matrimony; while a 
few, a very few, really felt the sympaihy which they | 
ventured not to express to the heart-stricken mourners. | 
Time sped on, and as his wheels scattered the golden | 
sand beneath the feet of the fortunate and the happy, | 
they recked tittle of the many crushed and bleeding | 
hearts over which that scythe-armed chariot rolled in _ 
its onward course. People forgot the belle of the past 
season; another as lovely was enthroned in her stead, | 
and the brilliant circlet of fashion was still unbroken | 
even though one of its fuirest gems had fallen from the | 
bright wreath. Meanwhile Flora Lester buried her 
regrets and her privations in seclusion. To watch over | 
her mother’s failing health, and to cultivate her own. 
neglected talents so as to provide some resource against | 
future want, were now her only cares. She anticipated | 
a life of sorrow and of hardship, while the pride which | 
had once led her to be first in extravagant display, now 
showed itself in her graceful and firm submission to. 
circumstances. She was too proud to conceal their 


who made a weekly visit to the next town, undertook 
to dispose of these things for her, and the beauty of her 
workmanship, together with the low price at which they 
were offered, soon procured a ready sale, and an order 
for a regular supply of the same. Flora was happy to 
be thus enabled to assist her mother, and her own sor- 
rows were hidden beneeth a quiet manner and a placid 
countenance. It was a sad change for one who had 
been the cynosure of all eyes, the star of beauty in her 
own bright sphere. A weaker mind would have been 
crushed, a masculine temper would have become rugged 
and harsh beneath such discipline; but the character of 
Flora Lester was like the golden ore, it required the 
skill of the refiner and the trial by fire, to divest it of 
the dross which alone impaired its purity and value. 
Mrs. Lester never recovered from the stroke which 
had so suddenly deprived her of husband and home and 
fortune. A weak and auerulous discontent embittered 
her whole existence. Nothing seemed to suit her per- 
verted taste; her palate coveted dainty food, which, 
when brought to her, she refused to taste, because its 
savor recalled to recollection of the damask napery, 
the silver, ana the rich chrystal which had once decked 
her table.. She pined for the exotics which had once 
perfumed her apartments, and yet turned in disgust 
from the pure and healthful odors of the sweet garden 
flowers which Flora had reared *o gratify her. She 
mourned over the thought of the rich dresses and costly 
jewels which had once decked her faded beauty, and 
yet, wrapping herself in a slovenly dressing-gown, re- 





poverty, too proud to make any sacrifice to mere appear- ! fused to adopt the neat attire which Flora’s hands had 
ances, too proud to exhibit any of that truckling spirit fashioned from the remains of their well-filled ward- 
which enables one to parade the shadow of past splen- robes. She was ever murmuring at some petty discom- 
dors as an excuse for present penury. She was too fort, ever longing for some fancied good, and Flora was 
much absorbed in the study of her mother's comfort to completely enslaved by her caprice. But the patient 
think of her own. Mrs. Lester, quite ‘unconscious of | and dutiful daughter uttered no complaint. She pur- 
the real — of — pin Me “< ~ morbid | sued the path which conscience pointed out before her, 
oppetites of & valetudinarian, ra, F secret and she met her reward in the approval of Heaven. 
ladustry and patient attention endeavored to gratify her | Nor was her mother blind to her many virtues until, at 
without allowing her to be sensible of the cost at which | length, a stroke of paralysis deprived her of all power of 
i were satisfied. ; __ | motion, when, after lingering many days, she breathed her 
ut Flora was not insensible to those pangs which  jast on the anniversary of her husband's untimely death, 
on the ee a ao be te _ blessing with her last articulate words, the child who 
ven in the midst F sel-denying Guties, she was had watched over her with such tender care. 
grieving over her own rama and fate’s quiver Reader, would you know the after fate of her who 
was not yet emptied of its vensmed arrows. Little now weeps beside the lowly hillock where rests her last 
news Sie od aT nay ee yet —_ was earthly friend? would you trace the future fortunes of 
more than songnt to hear. paper which acci-| her who once reigned as a queen, and now appears 
yo eget contained ~ eee before you as a beggar? Ponder over the chapter of 
orace ord’ s Marriage in England, and she chances and changes now offered to your view, and 
ee ee a eo — | when next we meet, the magic glass of fancy shall afford 
. in path of duty. another of the many-cclored ph fh ife. 
Her mother was sinking into the helplessness of nervous | Brooklyn. L. I ; gerry eS 
imbecility, and the care she now required, and the | Saha 
necessity of providing means to ensure her the comforts | 
of life, afforded Flora fall employment, both of head = Tye most necessary talent in a man of conversation, 
and heart. She — fire-sercens and card-baskets, isa good judgment. He that has this in perfection is 
coanalas oe awh ee! = meena wees oat without letting him see it; 
, book ; oe a . as same advantage over men of any other 
niek-nacks m a0 people more willingly pay than | qualifications whatsoever, as one that can see would 
they would for y useful articles. A kind ueighbor, | have over a blind man of ten times his strength.—Steele. 
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convulsive sound and movement, which one can scarcely 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT T9 CARLSBAD. | fancy has continued for some thousands of years. The 


IN FOUR PARTS.—PART IV. 


BY THEODORE &. FAY. 





I spent four weeks in this delightful retreat. It is 
really a retreat, not only from the world, but from its 
cares and its passicns. It has all the charm of soli- 
tude, with all the pleasures of society. 

You will want to know exactly how one lives at 
Carlsbad. At four I rose, shaved, washed, dressed, 


and went out to the Springs. Here I met from two to 








three thousand people from all parts of the world, and 


always among them some delightful surprizes, since 


scalding water is procured from it by means of a cup 
, attached to a long pole, by young women, employed for 
the purpose. 
| A goblet of the water is taken at intervals of fifteen 
minutes; an ordinary morning's task, is eight or ten. 
| The two or three hours necessary to its completion, 
| glide gaily away. The water itself has a soothing exhi- 
lerating effect, and although on first taking it, I found 
it nauseous in the extreme, I became, afterwards, so 
| fond of it, that, for many weeks after my return to 
Berlin, my palate yearned for my favorite morning 


draughts. 
An excellent—indeed, the best band I ever heard, play 


they come very unexpectedly from remote and opposite | during the whole time, on the long gallery of the The- 


quarters, and consist of all classes, kings, emperors, 
sages, statesmeh, beautiful and celebrated women—the 
nobles, soldiers, ministers and exiles of all lands. Here 
princes and princesses are so common, that, really, you 
wish they would get out of your way. As a mere col- 
lection of interesting people, this is striking and curi- 
ous. There were, among others I remember, the Duke 
of Saxe Coburg, and his son, Prince Albert, (now the 
husband of the Queen of England.) Marshal Marmont, 

(that one of Napoleon’s generals who had the military 
command of Paris at the time of the first visit of the 
allies to that metopelis)—the Prince Royal of Prussia, 

(now King Frederick William IV.) with his lady. The 

Prince William of Prussia, now heir to the crown, with 

his lady—the Vice-Roi of Bohemia. Foreign ministers 

and ambassadors, earls and philosophers, were mingled 

in the crowd with actresses, figurantes, opera singers, 

Polish Jews, (who preserve the striking costume of old 

Shylock, only it is to be hoped the father of the gentle 

Jessica was not quite so dirty!) Postillions, courtiers, 

private ladies and gentlemen—run-away couples, etc., 

etc., etc. The list alone, of the usual visitors at this 

celebrated spring, during one summer month, would be 

worth publishing, to show what a singular medley of 
high and low, assemble here. All these, live together 

with as little ceremony as possible. The Duke of Saxe 

Coburg, invited every one who had a clean shirt, to a 

ball, without distinction or exclusion, and any one who 

chose, might have chatted half an hour with the lucky 

young gentleman who, now that he is seated on the 

throne of England, could not probably be reached even 

by a letter, so surrounded is he in the highly artificial 

and aristocratic society in which he lives with forms | 
and ceremonies. 

The springs are several in number, all of different 
degrees of heat. The invalid begins with the Theresi- 
enbrunnen, the lowest in temperature, and, going up 
through several others, at last takes the principal one— 
the Sprudel—of which the temperature is one hundred 
and sixty-five, Farenbeit. Its principal ingredients are 


restenbrunnen. We drink—listen, drink—chat—drink 
—meet our doctor—and drink again. The streets of 
the little town are thronged with brilliant crowds, each 
with a porcelain cup in his hand, talking, laughing, 
crossing each other—all gay—all in motion—all full of 
| the same idea. 
| After the last goblet, it is necessary that an hour of 
| gentle exercise should be taken. At eight, therefore, 
the exquisite music begins to float over deserted walks 
and empty galleries. The whole company move off 
along the wiese, (pronounced vesa or meadow,) the 
principal street devoted to cafés, shops, and lodgings, 
‘and there pass into another charming level walk, all 
| the way close along the banks of the beautiful little, 
| limpid, brawling river T'eple, and skirting the base of a 
_ hill which resembles some of those sudden and startling 
elevations of the Hudson Highlands. At length comes 
the breakfast, and now I give you notice I am going to 
| be a little extravagant. Extravagance is the language 
of enthusiasm, and enthusiasm is a natural consequence 
| of a Carlsbad breakfast. I am a good patriot, and love 
| my country, but I am bound to confess that there never 
was any thing in America—(or in any other part of the 
| world,) equal to the Carlsbad breakfast. 1 know there 
| are travellers who have celebrated that meal as it is 
taken in the United States. But I think there is the 
same difference us exists between one of Ruben’s stout 
ladies, and a Madonna of Raphael. Imagine, now, 
| what a breakfast could be, to throw me so much off my 
balance. Steak ! honey! hash! cutlets! sausages! shad! 
_ buck-wheat cakes! hot rolls, and Orange County butter. 
_ No; and see how far perfection falls short of unlearned 
expectation. The breakfast which has created in me 
_ the keenest sensations of delight, consists of one cup of 
café au lait, and three small rolls, without butter. 
| Nothing more. Its effect is produced by the extreme 
| perfection of each ingredient—the temperance of it— 
the air and exercise taken previously—the exhilirating 
and health-awakening influence which the waters begin 
gradually to exercise on the mind and body—the excite- 











carbonate of soda, sulphate of soda, and common salt. 
But there are a great number of other ingredients. 


| ment of eating in the open air, surrounded by delightful 


, company—the sweet scented morning breeze—the blue 
The spring itself is a very remarkable curiosity. It 


_sky over head, the mountain tops printing their broken 


bursts boiling and throbbing from the earth, many feet | summits on the heaven, and presenting to your eyes 


from the surface, and has an agitatated ever-repeated ' their green, sloping, elysian breasts so many hundred 
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feet above your hea”, the brawling of the river by your | 
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| spotted moon silently overhung the scene which, in 


side, the delight of repose, after a walk of four hours— |, those long days, had no need of her light, except to 


the velief of your mind from cares and business—the 
consciousness that you have no tasks to perform, no 
work to do, no appointments to keep— 


“ No occupation ; all men idle, all; 
And women, too.” 


From this delicious meal, I rose always hungry, but 
with spirits so irrepressible as can only be accounted 
for by the fact of a combination of moral and physical 
influences. 

’ After breakfast, a book of the lightest kind—a chat 
—any thing that rests you for half an hour, and off to 
the hills, with a stout stick—a pair of heavy leathern 
gloves, and a suit of clothes and cap selected with a 
view to climbing, and making your way through the 
thick woods. 

And now enjoyment, perhaps, reaches a height be- 
yond which, it rarely goes on the earth. There never 
was a more delightful summer. The weather could not 
be surpassed during the four weeks I spent there. 
Twenty yards from my door, I begin to mount a flight 
of broken steps, which presently conduct me above the 
town, into zigzag paths, up almost perpendicular 
ascents—mounting, and mounung—through shales 
fragrant with the cedar and wild flowers, up—and yet 
higher up—each step throwing over the scene below a 
more panoramic effect, ‘till, as the gravelled path winds 
on, up and up, in a few moments you look back—and 
down, as from the car of a balloon, upon the picture 
below. The little town—the glittering river, whose 
ceareless noise is lost in the distance—the picturesque 
eathedral—the sunny streets—the shining house tops— 
the adjoining fields, roads and meadows—the hills and 
mountains around-—a travelling carriage here and there 
crawling down the steep road like a fly on a wall—and 
ever and anon the tones of a trumpet from the stone 
tower, where notice is given of the appearance of each 
new comer on the oposite hill. 

Some of these views are nearly equal to that from 
the Catskill Pine Orchard House. For those who do 
not like the fatigue of mounting on foot, asses are pro- 
vided, which carry them up safely and pleasantly. 
These striking paths are cut in every direction, over 
every bill, wherever a view can be obtained. 

I remember one calm, cloudless afternoon, I came 
upon the edge of a precipice, which looks directly down 
into the town, so as to command a perspective of the 


| throw a new beauty over heaven and earth, and I was 
conscious of one of those moments of perfect happiness 
which all the evil of the earth cannot prevent those 
from sometimes enjoying, who, to the misfortanes inci- 
dental to the mental state, do not add the humiliation 
of self reproach. It seemed to me, too, that Provi- 
dence permits and approves of these intervals of peace- 
ful delight—as a glimpse of that Heaven which is to re- 
ward the good for overcoming the temptations of their 
earthly pilgrimage. 

This unusual state of mind and body, I ascribe partly 
to the developing effects of the water, and partly to that 
of travel, leisure, recreation, air and exercise. My 
nerves were all strengthened. Every symptom of ill 
health left me the second week, and my breast, from 
which I had, the previous year, suffered extremely and 
continually, became perfectly free from pain. The 
most toilsome walks up the mountains, continued 
throughout the whole day, did not fatigue me in the 
least. I could not tire myself, and I trod every inch, 
| threaded every maze, explored every secret beauty, and 
|mounted every crag and point of those magnificent 
valleys, forests and mountains with the unfailing sinews 
_of a young Hercules. 

At two I descended from these scenes of aerial gran- 
deur, like an eagle from ranging the sunshiny clouds 
with an excess of animal spirits, and a serenity of mind 
I certainly never, in my whole life, experienced before. 

By three, I have changed every thread about me. My 
stout pilgrim’s staff, and thick buckskin gloves are 

_ thrown aside, and I go forth to dine—here—there—in 
'a garden—a grove—a square—a_ saloon—wherever 
| chance, taste or appointment dictates. Now in a merry 
| company—now alone—now on this dish—now on that 
_—the life of a veritable butterfly, choosing among the 

















flowers. 
! Then there is a consultation of pleasure—where they 


| 


| are to drive—where to walk—where to go in the 
| evening, for we are not without balls, and concerts, and 
| Gtanere, etc. These evening amusements, however, I 
javoided. By eight or nine o'clock, I place myself in 
| bed, where, in about two minutes and a half—a gentle 
sound—(a prosaic person might call it a snore !)—con- 
_tinued at intervals through the night, announces the 
| close of one of these golden days. 


| There are, however, certain days, when the waters 





principal street, and a most exquisite panorama of tke || produce great nervousness, headache, etc.—a proper 
surrounding valley. All about me was silent, (as one || effect, to be best avoided by exercise in the open air, 
may suppose it to be in the clouds,) but from the sweet | and a total abstinence from all mental effort. 
earth beneath, (which, really, one can hardly blame its i You must not think the company at Carlsbad alto- 
mar gg on fond of!) various aston | gether composed of the gay and fashionable. The 
rose in a delig tful harmony to my ear. The roar of | waters are far too powerful ever to be taken fo . 
wheels—the barking of dogs—the faint, soft bursts of } Real invalids peta the character of the i ay 
= distant trumpet—the sound of voices—the lowing | grand European Hospital. Many drink of the springs 
cattle, and the half heard, half lost strains of a band | who cannot walk there from their bed rooms, and who 
of music, made me feel really grateful to Him who has | are obliged to be carried in sedan chairs, or a rted 
placed us, (even amid all our evils,) in such a charming |, by the strong arms of two male : 4a 
abode. It was evening. The air was still. The per- | gloomy, 
fume of the woods was delicious; the round, silver- 





attendants. Strange, 
and death-like faces are seen coming forward 
‘by daybreak, and a great variety of terrible diseases 
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have their representatives. Yellow jaundice, gout, | Original. ; 
palsy—all the forms of hypocondriacism, indigestion, | RELIGION. 

and intemperance. Drunkenness and debauchery, the ails 

rowé and the glutton, come here in hopes of repairing | BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 


— — 


their past excesses, and sometimes, among these strik- | 
ing forms, are seen the pale images of grief, poverty, | 
and overwrought labor. They make a most singular 
mélange, and what is remarkable, I believe most leave | 
here their particular maladies, and go away again free | How blessed thy presence, messenger of love! 
and happy—some to begin a wiser course of tempe-| Thy tones are music to my tortured soul ; 
rance and caution—some to contract new diseases, or | Rich streams of bliss, from thy full fount above, 
to throw themselves, with their eyes wide open, (poor | | Over my breast their healing waters roll. 
fools !) headlong into the jaws of the old fiery dragons | i 1. 

an he oat tite hes afforded them | +77 fondest home is in the humble heart, 


That beats responsive to thy sacred will ; 
One of these springs presents a most picturesque | { po 
spectacle when the crowd of invalids are assembled. | Though poverty, with bended ant wna cam, 
Some brought, who are unable to move. It reminded | May make thet heart with keenest anguish thrill. 


me of the Saviour healing the sick. \ 1. 


I have taken these waters two years, and they have | | ae every nerve should throb with poignant grief, 


had a very beneficial effect on my health, but I do not | Though chained beneath oppression’s heartless thrall; 


ean eignel cured: ‘Thy radiant smile would yield a sweet relief, 


\ And o’er each thought in soothing lustre fall. 
\ 
Original. 1v. 


A DIRGE FOR LITTLE “NELL.” | When piercing thorns hedge in my dreary path, 
~~ + | Thy gentle hand shal! pluck away their sting; 
Rest, dreamless sleeper, cut? | When gloomy clouds enrobe my sky with wrath, 
Thy short and fitful story hath a spell, | O’er every cloud, hope’s rainbow thou shalt fling. 


That finds its way within the coldest breast, 


o Religice | ix the chief concern, 
Of mortals here below.” — Watts. 


1. 


And shrines thee, purest, in affection’s cell! 
Thou wast too sweet a flower, ! When the few fleeting hours of life have fled, 

To shed thy fragrance on the dull, cold earth! _ And friend and foe, the honored and the poor, 
Within thy spotless heart from hour to hour, ! Lie, side by side, each in his narrow bed, 

Sprung forth some virtue of celestial birth! || Where love and hatred will be known no more ; 
Pure as untrodden snow, } v1. 


Allied to angels in their sinless thoughts, 
No storm without, could change the gentle flow 
Of love’s full stream from fount’s untainted brought. 
The holy stars, for thee, | 
Had a sweet language, and the murmuring streams, | 
With their soft voices hushed thy childish glee, | vil. 


|| Then, like some guardian angel, hovering nigh 
The spot in which my mouldering relics sleep ; 

| ’Till Heaven’s last thunder rends the vaulted sky, 

Thy watchful eye my slumb’ring dust shall keep. 


And soothed thy spirit in its troubled dreams. ! And when the Arch Angel's awful trump proclaims 
Long did thine aged sire, i Through earth's vast realm, that “ Time shall be no 
Wait for thy coming as a weeping child | more |’ 
For a dead mother’s smile—then vain desire When all the elements are rapt in flames, 
Wasted his spirit like a tempest wild ! | snd the long dreamless sleep of death is o'er: 
| 


A mournful watch he kept 
In sulemn silence, near thy sleeping form ! 


| vin. 
“« She'll come to-morrow "—was the thought that crept | Then wilt thou bear me to that glorious sphere, 


Like a bright ray from Heaven, to calm the storm! Where endless pleasures reign without alloy ; 
He too, hath sunk to rest! | Where sweetest strains enchant the ravished ear, 
And when his spirit spread its angel wing, | And life is one perpetual scene of joy. 
Say, didst thou leave the mansions of the blest, | x. 
Its earth-stained pinions to their home to bring ! : 
And dost thou lead him still \ No sorrow there will ever cloud my brow, 


By the pure waters in the better land ? i Nor ruthless tyrant wield his iroa rod; 
Enough that now one heart, one mind, one will, | No cares will e’er my ransomed spirit bow, 
Unite thy spirits with the angel band ! | Within the bright and blissful home of God. 
Boston, Mass. IONE. \ New Orleans, Louisiana, 1842. 
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Original. | 
| 
A FAMILY OF THE STREET OF SEVRES.* | 


From the French of Pitre Chevalier. H 


Nor only every different quarter of Paris, but every | 
street, we might almost say every house, has its distinct 
character. For instance the subdivisions of the Faux- | 
bourg St. Germain might be counted by its corners. No 
place in Paris offers so much variety, and as many 
contrasts as this little town, enclosed within the great 
one. 

The street Rue du Bac, which begins at the Pont-royal 
and, crossing ten streets, ends at the Rue de Sévres, 
is the shopping street of the Fauxbourg St. Germain. 

The street of Lille, (the first that crosses the street | 
of the Bac the nearest to the quay) reminds one of those | 
rivers which, although they rise from an obscure and 
unregarded spring, end by flowing majestically into the 
ocean in the midst of some magnificent sea-port. In fact 
this street, which hides its humble head among iron- 
mongers and pawnbrokers’ shops, ends with the hotel of 
Count Demidoff, and the Chamber of Deputies. 

The street of the University, (and it is worthy of its 
name,) unites all the aristecracies. It is the queen of 
the quarter in fact, if not by right. Yet it has three 
powerful rivals: that of St. Dominique, the Du Gre- 
nelle, and the Rue du Varennes. These three treat 
that of the University as a Parrenu, and dispute with | 
each other the sceptre of the Fauxbourg; but their dis- | 
putes are a little like those of dethroned princes, who 
quarrel with each other for rights that nobody allows 
them. 

But a street quite as interesting to examine as any of © 
these we have enumerated, is the street of Sévres. It 
bas no particular character of its own, but in some | 
measure combines those of all the others. From the | 
old hotel where Madame Recamier collected round 

her all the distinguished characters of the age, to the 
uninhabited spaces where the fruit women of Vauggirard 
hold their markets in the open air, all classes have 
their representatives in the street of Sévres. But | 
amidst this salmagundi of houses and families, the most 
numerous and remarkable are those of impoverished | 
opulence, and fallen nobility. On this account the street, 
at least one particular part of it, from the Red cross to 
the Bac, might be named with propriety, the street of 
the distressed. It has gained this melancholy preference | 
because, thanks to its antiquity and its ugliness, small 
apartments may be hired for wothing, and large ones for 
next to nothing. The first are occupied by those unfor- 
tunate people whose former habits of comfort will not | 
permit them to inhabit what in Paris are called lodgings, 
but might better be called dens. The second accom- | 
modate those who, with small fortunes, are yet obliged 
to see company and keep up some sort of style. 





* This tale, by a — and well-known living French novelist, 
has not been selected by the translator as one of intense in- 
terest or broad humor, though it has some share of each, but | 
as a spirited and faithful sketch of Parisian manners and habits | 
Sen eaeten of Gin ai cad aterm, netinenp af Go grommet f 
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In an apartment which might hold the middle rank 
between these two classes, as it in fact occupied the 
middle floor of the building, whose five massive stories 
rose opposite to the Abbaye aux Bois a lady between 
fifty-five and sixty years of age was seated in an easy- 
chair in a small bed-room. The features told of past 
beauty, and the surrounding furniture of departed wealth. 

A fire sufficient to warm the room, but built with a 


skilful economy, burnt gently in a smali fire-place of 


black marble ; a screen of green silk, grown rather yellow 
by use, was pushed down in front of the andirons, so as 
to shelter from the blaze a bed that stood opposite to it. 
Although the blue cotton curtains of this bed were 
carefully closed, and nothing could be discerned through 
them, the eyes of Madame de Sergy were constantly 
fixed upon them. The bed contained her daughter. 


As the young lady was in bed at such a time, (it was 
then in the afternoon,) it must be supposed that she 
was confined tw it by illness; arid the coffee pots and 


/cups that covered the little table by the bed’s head, 


seemed to confirm the idea. 
And yet, the look, the attitude, and the whole coun- 


_ tenance of Madame Sergy rather indicated attention than 


uneasiness. Indeed, still and silent as she was, she 


‘seemed to be giving way to agreeable reveries, rather 


than to maternal sorrow. Whatcould this mystery be? 


| We shall know it by the arrival of two new personages. 


At the moment Madame de Sergy was most deeply 
buried in her reflections and the cushions of her chair, 
a dvor behind her was opened suddenly though quietly, 


_and a stout elderly gentleman appeared, preceded by a 
_ young lady, who stood back respectfully to allow him to 


enter first. These persons were M. de Sergy and his 
eldest daughter, Matilda. 

“ Mary sleeps,” said the old lady, rising with a gesture 
that commanded silence. 

Matilda cast an affectionate look towurds the bed, and 
quietly placed an arm-chair for her father. But the 
iatter, instead of sitting down, put his hands behind 
him, and began to stride in a careless manner up and 


_down on the thin carpet, grumbling to himself. 


“ Madame,” said he, at last, in a loud voice, “ you 
will kill your daughter.” 

“Speak lower,” said Madame de Sergy, unmoved by 
the reproach. 

But as the old gentleman did not seem disposed to 
pay much attention to her desire, she led him into the 
next room, making a sign to Matilda to remain in her 
place. 

“TI tell you,” continued M. de Sergy, walking up 
and down the parlor, “I tell you that you will kill her. 
Every night at a ball dancing, and all day jong in bed, 
sleeping and drinking barley water. One or two more 
winters passed in this manner and Mary will be dead.” 

“One more day and she will be married,” said the 
old lady in a positive tone. 

“Married!” cried M. de Sergy, stopping short, 
neither daring to contradict nor to believe his wife. 

“* Listen to me, my dear.” 
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“Well!” And the old man with a deep sigh threw |! “That's true. But J will tell you what the Baroness 
himself into an arm-chair. | intends to do. Feeling convinced that the Prince, who 
“The Baroness de Mauroy came to see me yesterday; | has as yet no acquaintance im Paris, will make his choice 
you know how much she js devoted to us, and all the \ this evening at her ball, she will have as few dbiondes as 
pains she has already taken to find a proper establish- | | she can, and they will all be ugly. 
ment for our daughter.” | “A good arrangement.” 

“Very much in vain, unfortunately.” | She will make Mary sing so late that nobody shall 

“ Well, this time there is every hope of success. The sing after her. Then you know her daughter Eugenia, 
facts are these: last summer at the waters of Bagnéres | has just returned from Italy, winere she has been with 
she met with a Russian Prince. | her father and her aunt. The portrait that Mary has 

“A Russian Prince !” _ taken of her, and which is so like, is to be placed in the 

“ Yes,a Russian Prince. And hearing that he wanted | ! | middle of the room, that it may be compared with the 
te marry a French woman, and that he meant to pass || original, and the Prince may eppreciate the whole merit 
the winter in Paris to look for one, she, with the most | of the performance. You will allow that nothing can 
disinterested kindness, (for she, too, has a daughter to | be better arranged ?” 
provide for, as well as us,) immediately thought of “Very well, indeed.” 

Mary, and she made Prince Hirkotf promise— i “And that there is a match that is certain, if ever 

“ Prince Hirkoff!” } there was one ¢”’ 

“Yes, that is his name. The Baroness made him “ Certain !—certain! All those you have missed, 
promise that he would call on her when he arrived in|) madame, were as certain as that; and besides all the 
town, and would come to her balls. Last week she | | difficulties I was just pointing eut to you, I must confess 
received a visit from him. He reminded her of his |! that to see a Russian Prince falling from the clouds on 
plans of marriage, and indirectly asked her to seek for | purpose for us, seems to me to savor a little of romance. 
a wife for him, enumerating the qualities he wished to | “Romance! ah! that is just like you, M. de Sergy, 
find. In the first place he is rich enough not to require || [ have told you a hundred times you do not know how 


fortune.”’ ‘to value your daughter.” 
“So he says, I suppose.” “ Not value her! she is a handsome and an excellent 
“He requires no higher rank than that of a gentle-_ | girl, and I should like to marry her toa king. Butiz 
man’s Smaghien* } is not the less true that she wants what is most impur- 
“Very well. ‘tant, a fortune; and these Russian Princes—but how- 


' ' | 
‘* He wants an accomplished wife. In the first place | ever, itis you that undertake the affair. I wish you 


apt +i arta voters ao ae "success, and give you full powers, on the condition that 


4“ ' 
“ Rasa Rah Cail Gis gulating” this ball shall be the last, and that to begin from 
The finest sort of painting, begging your pardon. ! to-morrow, Mary shell sleep in the night and keep 
yrendass ued nd.terune~tenaiplirean tay dated | awake in the day, just like common mortals. 
about the arts. Next, the Prince wishes his wife to ' 


sing, and where can he hear a sweeter voice than Mary's. 
In the next place, the Prince wants a young lady about | 
twenty years old.” 


M. de Sergy having thus spoken, went to take bis 
-_s and Madame returned to the bed-room. 
| The Sergy family had belonged to the court of Charles, 
“* Mary is twenty-two.” and been ruined by the revolution of July, 1830; six 
‘* Only twenty, M. De Sergy.” } thousand francs were the whole of their income, and a 
“Twenty-two, I say. What the deuce! I think I great part of that was but a life rent. Consequently 
should know the age of my own daughter.” | Matilda and Mary would be left, at the death of their 
“But you count the months she was at nurse, and | parents, ina state of indigence as bad, if not worse, (for 
that is never done. Then the Prince prefers bionde | girls of their rank,) than actual poverty. The only 
beauties, and I hope you will allow that Mary’s hair is || mode of ensuring their future comfort, was to get them 
light.”’ married. Fully persuaded of that truth, Madame de 
“Light chesnut. You called it black last month,| Sergy had made various efforts to find a husband for 
when a certain gentleman said he liked brunettes best. Matilda, 'till she arrived at the age when husbands are 
“Well, a young lady's hair may change from one || 2 more to be found ; she had then transferred to Mary 
month to another. Besides, light, and chesnut, and | her hopes and her dreams, not a little encouraged by 


black are only shades of each other. Lastly, the Prince | the superionty of her charms to those of her sister. 


wants a sentimental woman, and certainly Mary—"” | To marry herdaughter! That had become the fixed 
“Yes, Mary is laughing and frolicking all the time you | and only idea of the old lady. She lived, thought, spoke 
allow her to be out of bed.” “and breathed for that alone; and as she fancied thaz 
“No matter, she is fund of pathetic novels, and that |) Mary was the most perfect of her sex, she built all manner 
is sentiment enough.” _ of castles on the foundation of her talents and her beauty. 
“Very well; but granting all you say, there are many | It would be sufficient to know to appreciate her. There- 
other young ladies who are twenty years old, who can | fore it was necessary to show her, and to keep showing 
paint and sing, who read novels, and, above all who| her all the time. So she was to be seen all the summer 
have no fortune.” ‘at the Tuileries, and all the winter at balls. It was a 
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perpetual exhibition. And it was true that, excepting \{ should show her. She should speak of her family to 
a little coldness and indifference, the natural conse- || the Prince as of her most intimate friends; and when 
quence of her factitious life, Mary might be called an | the noble stranger, thus led on, should address himself 
amiable and accomplished girl. | to Mary, it would rest with her to justify all the good 

Far from being jealous of ber sister, Matilda willingly | that had been said of her. Madame de Sergy was sure 
forgot herself for her, making herself, with indefatigible she would trust to ber daughter iu that respect ; and 


devotion, her waiting maid at home, her foil in company, | nothing now remained but to look as well as possible, 
her guardian angel every where. Indifferent and ever |, and to put on an elegant dress ordered from Palmyre. 





disinclined to marriage, Matilda was one of those celes- 
tial creatures who are permitted to visit earth to show | 
what virtue is, and who end their days behind the grate | 
of a cloister, or by the bed of the dying. 

As to M. de Sergy, he was just what is called a good | 
sort of man. Too sensible to share the illusioas of his | 
wife, but too feeble minded to prevent the pursuit of | 
what he called her phantoms, he had given up to her 
all authority in the family, aud suffered ber to take her 
own course, endeavoring sometimes to avoid thinking of | 
the future, sometimes hoping for some happy chance ;_ 
but always taking bis daily rounds through Paris with 
the regularity of a postman. 

While he finishes his walk we will return to the cham- | 
ber of Mary. 

She had just awoke wher. Madame de Sergy entered. 





“From Palmyre!” exclaimed the young girl, starting 
| up in her bed, delighted. 
| The chord to which her feelings responded had now 
been touched, and it was necessary to make her drink 
| two cups of barley water, to moderate the transports of 
joy that might have given too deep a flush to her com- 
plexion. 

Matilda was less joyful. She considered that this 
dress must have cost her mother the savings of 2 whole 
year. 

When the clock struck seven Mary rose to be dressed. 
The room being considered too small, a large fire was 
_ made up in the sitting room. All the articles of the 
_ new dress were spread out upon the chairs. The yeung 
girl spent half an hour in admiring them, flying like a 
_ butterfly from the dress to the mantilla, from the ribbons 





Like those living idols, whom the priests of Japan || to the flounces, getting into new raptures at every exami- 
keep in one fixed attitude all day, to be looked at, and } nation, ‘till it was necessary to remind her that they 
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who only begin to live for themselves at night, she was \ were not made to be looked at alone, but also to be 


impatient to know when her life was to begin again. | 
The first question was to ask the hour. 

The mother answered by a cup of gruel, which Matilda 
raised her to take, supported on her pillow like a sick 
person. Then the ball was spoken of. Matilda was in | 
the secret, but as yet Mary knew nothing. It was) 
necessary to prepare her to play her part. 

My dear, said Madame Sergy, you must look well 
te-night, the Baroness has a plan. 

“ Again,” suid Mary, with a careless laugh at the | 
recollection of the fruitless attempts that Madame de | 
Mauroy had already made. 

“Yes,”’ continued her mother, ‘ you will see at the 
ball a person who will probably ask you more frequently 
than any other person will, and you must not hesitate to. 
dance with him.” 

“Will he be formally introduced to us?” asked Mary, 
half alarmed. 

“Oh, no, there will be no necessity of introduction, 
all will go on quietly; and it must be your part to attract 
his notice.” 

“ Well, who is he?” 

“Do not look so disdainful, Miss,” said Matilda, 
smiling, “’till you know all about it. This is a Russian | 
Prince.” 

“A Russian Prince,” said Mary, with a slight flush 





| worn. 

Then Matilda cheerfully entered upon her functions 
| of dressing maid and hair-dresser. She made use of 
the combs, brushes, and perfumes, with all the dexte- 
rity of a regular and experienced coiffeur. And while 
she put the hair in papillotes, Madame de Sergy happy 
to aid in the important work, heated the irons in the 
fire. Then she put on the dress, arranged it neatly, 
gave every fold the most graceful fall, fastened the 
mantilla with a hundred invisible pins, and returning 
to the hair, formed it into light curls that fell on the 


| fresh and rosy cheeks of Mary, while the plaits behind, 


were gracefully twined with half blown white roses. 

When the idol was completely decorated, they made 
her step backward and forward, that they might judge 
of the effect of her dress. She herself having examined 
it from the comb to the shoes, looked at it every 
way, and taken a few steps before the glass, went to 
be kissed by her mother and sister, with an air as proud 
and contented, as when Napoleon, at the head of his 
conquering army, said, “ Soldiers, I am satisfied with 
you.” 

At that moment M. de Sergy entered; he was per- 
mitted to contemplate his daughter, and to order a car- 
riage ; both were done with equal resignation. 

Mary was placed in the back seat of the carriage, 





of pride and hope. 

“ A Russian Prince!” said Madame de Sergy, em- 
phatically. 

She then sat down by the bed to give her instructions 
to her daugher. 

The Prince was not a man to be influenced in his 
choice, therefore Madame de Mauroy would no other- 


while the father, mothér and daughter, crowded each 
other in the front, and they set out for the ball, all more 
or less anxious. 

Far from being a ridiculous personage, as might be 
supposed, of a great Russian nobleman, coming to look 
for a wife at Paris, the Prince was a tall, handsome 
man, of two and thirty, who had no other folly than that 





wise point out Mary, than by the attentions she herself 


of detesting his country and his countrymen; and who 
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reminded one, by his light curling hair, his tightened || 


waist, and his agreeable manners, of those young ele- 
gans of St. Petersburgh, who, in 1814, could make the 
ladies of Paris forget the shame of the invasion, and the 
ferocity of the Cossacks. 

As to his dignity of Prince, he seemed not to value 
himself much on it, and carelessly replied to those who | 
spoke of it, that there were as many Princes in Russia, 
as Lords in England, or Marquisses in France. How- 
ever the precise degree of his relationship to the Czar 
did not signify; as it was certain that he possessed an 
income of two hundred thousand livres, and had, be-— 
sides, great expectations. 

He was already arrived, and was talking to Madame 
de Mauroy in the first drawing-room, when the Sergy 
family were announced. “ That’s he!” said Madame 
de Sergy, pressing her daughter’s arm, and hastily ar- | 
ranging the folds of her dress. 

Mary had guessed the Prince as quickly as her) 
mother; she thought him very handsome, and a delicate | 
blush added to the animation of her countenance. The. 
mother perceived it, and seized that moment to lead 
her forward. The Prince, as he made way for them, 
seemed struck with the beauty of Mary, but could 
scarce repress a smile at the sight of her mother. | 
Madame de Mauroy having received the family with 
the most pointed attention, led the conversation to 
general subjects, in which the Prince was compelled to | 
join. Mary went through this first trial with the ! 
modest ease of one accustomed to such scenes; but 
Madame de Sergy, whose head began to turn, and who | 
wanted to get on too quick, suffered several absurdities | 
to escape her, which Matilda corrected or covered as | 
well as she cond. i} 

The musicians struck up. The mother seated her- | 
self between her two daughters, quite convinced that’ 
the Prince intended to ask Mary to dance. She was | 
really surprized at seeing him lead up Eugenia de | 
Mauroy. | 

“I suppose he had engaged her before we came,” 
said she, in a whisper to her husband, who shook his 
head doubtfully, and sighed as he gazed on the dancers. | 

“ The daughter of the Baroness is fairer than ours,” | 
said the good old man to himself; but he did not make | 
that unpleasant remark to his wife. 

However, before long, he began to partake of her | 
hopes, for the Prince did seem to devote himself, that 
evening, to Mary. He danced three times with her, | 
and more than once joined in the waltz with her, and | 
during the intervals, they kept up a constant and ani- | 
mated conversation. He spoke of the connection of 
her family with that of Madame de Mauroy, heard her | 


childhood, united in study and play. It was given with 
simplicity, and listened to with interest. 

In short, every time the young lady returned .o her 
mother’s side, she had but one reply to all her questions. 

“ He is a charming man!” 

On this profound and significative word, Madame de 
Sergy gave way to the wildest expectations, and did 
not fail to direct, with triumphant gestures, the atten- 
tion of her husband to what was passing; while the 
gentle Matilda raised her eyes to Heaven, as if to pray 
that these hopes might not be disappointed. 

Notwithstanding the entreaties of M. de Sergy, who 


| was really uneasy about his danghter’s health, and who 


thought that an hour or two would not make much dif- 
ference in the proceedings, they remained ‘till the end 
of the ball. 

When they were all gone except the last friends, the 
Baroness, under pretence of detaining them yet a little 
longer, led Mary to the piano; she and Eugenia sung 
the duet of la Norma. The Prince seemed not to lose 
a note, and made a great many more complimeats to 
Mademoiselle de Sergy than to Mademoiselle de Mau- 
roy. At that moment, when every body surrounded 
the piano, the Baroness drew Madame de Sergy apart. 

“* Well, my dear, what do you think of it?” 

“ What do you think ?” 

“‘ Things go on very well.” 

“ He is a delightful man.” 

“« Delightful, indeed !” 

“I suppose he has asked me half a dozen times, if 
you are not my intimate friend.” 

“He has put to me the very same question.” 

“Can you guess why?” 

“I hardly dare—" 

“ He wants to know if he can presume upon our inti- 
macy, to call on you after this.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“ You will see.” 

Madame de Sergy was in the seventh Heaven at this 
assurance, and to complete her happiness, she saw, in 
an opposite glass, the Prince leading Mary towards her. 
Hearing that the ladies were going to send for a car- 
riage, he requested to be allowed to take them home 
in his. 

At this proposal, which confirmed all the suggestions 
of the Baroness, Madame de Sergy felt her heart beat, 
and ber head turn. She stammered her thanks, ac- 
companied with a lower curtsey than she had ever 
made, except to the King, in the good old times. 

“ But, my dear,” said prudently, M. de Sergy, “we 
shall crowd the Prince's carriage.” 

“Oh, my dear! since the Prince is so obliging!” 


repeat with pleasure that it was an old and intimate | adding, “‘do you know what you are about?” in a tone 
friendship ; examined and analyzed, over and over, even | which, though whispered, was such as to silence all 
in its smallest details, the picture of Eugenia; praised further objections. The good lady, who thought of 
the execution and likeness, and thought Mary very! every thing, could even see some advantage in the 
happy in succeeding so well in tracing those delicate | familiarity that might arise from crowding five persons 
features which certainly must be very dear to her, for he | together in a carriege. And, in fact, the acquaintance 
took it for granted that Mademoiselle de Mauroy was | advanced so far, that when the Prince left the ladies at 
her best friend. their own door, he promised himself the honor of seeing 
Thereupon Mary commenced a description of their || them again soon. 
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“ That means that he will soon call on us,” said || intends to become quite intimate, he proposed to the 
Madame de Sergy, mounting with a light step, in spite | | ladies, to take them, the next day, to see a horse race 
of age and fatigue, the three flights of stairs leading to. ! at the Champ de Mars. 
their apartment in the old hotel. \ This was almost a declaration. At least, so Madame 

For a week, the whole family lived in hope and | Sergy considered it. So, without consulting, even by a 
expectation. A complete revolution had taken place |; look, her husband and daughters, she determined on a 
in the house. One would have thought fortune had “great experiment, which should bring matters to a con- 
already returned to it. Every day the stairs and apart- clusion; and asked the Prince to finish the proposed 


ments were waxed and rubbed; the first, by a man 
hired for the purpose, the second, by Matilda and the | 
cook. Whatever in the antichamber, the dining-room, | 
or the drawing-room, might have a bad effect, was re- | 
moved, or replaced by something new. The old arm- 
chairs were concealed by new white covers, reaching | 
down to the floor, on which nobody was permitted to | | 
sit for fear of tumbliny them. A new rug was placed | ! 
before the hearth; the tables, the stands and the piano, | 
newly varnished. Madame de Sergy had wished to put | 
a new paper on the drewing-room, but they succeede 
in persuading her that there would not be time, and | 
that she would run the risk of having the Prince and | 
paperers thers together. That would have been dread- | 
ful! So the paper was allowed to remain. But how 
many other expenses straightened them for the present, | | 
in the hopes of an uncertain future ! 

At last, after waiting several long days, the whole | 
family sitting in state in the drawing-room, not daring || 
to go out, and starting at every ring of the bell, the 
Prince appeared. | 

This first visit was short, and less decisive than they 
had hoped. However, Madame de Sergy had found | 
time to exhibit Mary's drawings, and make the Prince 
ask her to sing. He was profuse of his compliments, | 


end took his leave, saying, “ that isolated as he was in. 
Paris, he should feel but too happy if they would permit 
him to visit them often.” 

Three days after, Madame de Sergy sent her husband 
to return the visit, and gave him a severe scolding, | 
when she learnt that the Prince being out, he had 
metely left his card, without waiting ‘till he returned, | 
that he might see him. 

“ Letters and cards lead to nothing,” said the old 
lady. “If an affair is to be advanced, it must be by | 
conversation.” 

“ M. de Sergy promised to do better next time. 

Two more weeks passed, and the Prince did not 
come again. They gzew uneasy, and went to inquire | 
of the Baroness what had become of him. She had | 
seen him two or three times, and he talked a great: 
deal of the Sergy family. 

“Very well!” said the mother; “he is making | 
iuquiries; that is all right, and we are in the hands of | 
good friends.” 

In about a fortnight, the Prince called again. He 
made many excuses for his absence, which had seemed | 
longer to him than to any one else, was most charm- | 
ingly attentive, and the hopes of the whole family were | 
again raised. Madame de Sergy ventured to call him | 


‘Party, by taking a family dinner with them. 

At the word dinner, which she could not pronounce 
without some tremulousness, (bearing as it did, mean- 
‘ings of such importance,) Mary felt herself blush, 
Matilda turned pale, and she and her father inter- 
| changed a look of surprize and agony. 


The Prince, having no suspicion of the astounding 
effect of so simple an invitation, accepted it, as a mat- 
ter of course, and made his bow, promising to call for 
the ladies at two o’clock the next day; his barouche 
/would be at their service, and he would accompany 
'them on horseback. In vain they protested against 
| this excessive generosity—he would hear nothing they 
_could say, and with a friendly adieu, lefi them immedi- 


ately. 


After his departure, a scene took place between the 


| old people and Matilda, to which it would be impossi- 


‘ble to do justice. The poor family, already involved by 
expenses of the preceding days, and the preparations 


| for the ball of the Baroness, could not offer a tolerable 


dinner to the Prince, without at once sacrificing a quar- 


“ter’s income. But then in the situation in which mat- 
_ ters stood, a family dinner was an important step, per- 
haps a decisive one. Madame de Sergy maintained 
| that in matrimonial, as well as in money-making specula- 


tions, those who risk nothing, will gain nothing. Then, 


| Opposing to the certain inconveniences of the dinner, its 


probable advantages, she proved clearly that the odds 
were greatly in favor of it, and exerted her reasoning 
powers so unreasonably, that ‘she persuaded M. de 
Sergy to take up on the principal of their little fortune, 


| a thousand francs, that the thing might, as she said, be 
_ properly done. 


The next morning Matilda and her mother were up 
at six o'clock. The house reviewed over again. They 


_ prepared every thing necessary for the great affair, and 


bought or hired whatever was needed, a servant in- 
cluded. Then the family council were re-assembled, 
to decide upon the bill of fare. A considerable part of 


the thousand francs was already appropriated, when 


they received a letter from the Baroness. 

The Prince had informed her the day before, in a 
very pointed manner, that he should, to-morrow, have 
a very important conversation with M. and Madame 
| de Sergy. She was eager to communicate this happy 
“news to them. 

There could be no further doubt. This important 
conversation would terminate in asking the hand of 
Mary. So delightful a certainty was worth another 





a friend of the family, and he declared that be should course. A new attack was made upon the thousand 
rejoice to deserve the name. In short, after having | francs, and it was determined that the dinner should be 
talked and acted for more than an hour, like a man who | furnished by Chevet. M. de Sergy, carried away also 
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by hope, accomplished the sacrifice himself, by going to | But he replied with an absent air, “ I think the Baro- 

order the dinner. That was his morning’s walk. | ness belongs to an ancient and noble family in Dau- 
The Prince was exact to his hour. They had found | phiny?” 

means to leave a place for him in the barouche by Mary, “ Yes; several of her relations inhabit Grenoble, and 

as Matilda, who was always too ready to take all the| her estates are situated in the neighborhood of that 

trouble herself, and leave the pleasure for others, chose | town. I was there last summer with my daughter.” 

to stay at home. The conversation turned principally “ Her fortune is not very large ?” 

upon marriage, and abounded with allusions and ins} “ Why—nearly a million of livres.” 

mations, that promised the happiest conclusion. The! « Ah! I was told it was more. However, that is 

races were magnificent. The Prince won a bet of a| something, and with an only daughter—Miss Eugenia 

thousand crowns, and they returned gaily to dinner. passed her childhood in the country with her mother ?”” 
The Prince was placed between Mary and her | “ Yes, ’till she was thirteen. My daughter was often 

mother, and his manner alternately showed the easy | with her, and they continued their education together 

politeness of a guest who is treated as a friend, and the | at Paris.” 

involuntary absence of mind of a person occupied by|| « She seems to have a delightful temper ?” 

serious thoughts. The latter had so far got the better | Delightful indeed! all gentleness and kindness. 

of him by the time the dessert was placed on the table, A little less cheerfulness, however, and rather less sen- 

that Madame de Sergy, feeling that the moment so long | sibility than Mary.” 

expected had come at last, made a sign to Matilda, || «She is a good musician, and paints well !” 

when they left the table to disappear with Mary. || “Yes, she and Mary often sing and paint together.” 
The moment was a solemn one. These two pcor and | 


; For some time, M. de Sergy, who was listening 
respectable old people, catching at an uncertain hope, | attentively, had perceived that while Madame de Sergy 


awaited one word from this opulent young man, who spoke only of her daughter, the Prince spoke only of 


was unconsciously ruining them. That word would be 1 Engenia. These cross purposes seemed very alarming, 


a sentence of life or death. It would either make them || and gave rise to a sad presentiment. 
prouder and happier than ever they had been, or would 


edd to. the weight of poverty which mow. pracesd. on a If, sir,” said he, with a little tremulousness in his 
uate te || voice, “‘ you should wish to have particular information 
oy ‘ '| respecting the Mauroy family, you could have applied 


When the decisive moment approaches, fear always | a0 no body bonus chiigas ghew'ineraii tints oun” 
takes the place of arireyy ak And while they began | The Prince colored, looked confused, and did not 
to think that they might have listened too readily to | : ‘ 
their hopes, Matilda was praying in the next room erent immediately. The two old people looked at 
their happiness, and Mary attracted towards the young each other with weaned “ . : . 
stranger by a feeling that was not love, but might easily H At last he continued in a determined voice, and with 
become so, was in a state that resembled agitation | a friendly manner, “I do var know why I should hesi- 
more than any thing she had ever experienced. || tate to speak openly to you. 

The Prince indirectly led the conversation to what he | He looked towards the door through which Mary hed 
wished to speak of, and without excluding M. de} disappeared, either because he thought of her, or wanted 
Sergy, addressed himself chiefly to the old lady, which || to know if the door was shut. Madame de Sergy 
was certainly the most proper mode of proceeding. | thought the first, and a glimmering of hope brightened 

‘« Madame,” said he, “I shall always rejoice at having || bet eye, and fluttered her heart. 
met the Baroness of Mauroy at Bagnéres. It was a| The Prince continued, “ About a month ago, I knew 
happy chance that, in the first place, gained me the || nobody in Paris but Madame de Mavroy, and I became 
pleasure of her acquaintance, and consequently that of | very anxious to be introduced to her friends. I thought 
yours.” at her ball, that she treated you with distinguished 

“You are very kind, indeed, sir, to consider these | affection, and, from that moment, I sought the honor of 
advantages as equal. But it is we who should rejoice, || your acquaintance. Your kindness met my wishes, and 
for we look upon your acquaintance as one of the | I can now say with truth, that your friendship is of the 
greatest favors we have ever received from the Baro- | greatest value to me. But I must confess, I sought it 
ness.”” ‘for a purpose of my own. From the first time I saw 

“ This old friendship that unites your families, is a) her, I thought Mademoiselle Mauroy was a lady with 
very interesting thing, madame !” | whom I could be heppy. But before I committed 

The Prince’s obstinacy in bringing every conversa- || myself in so serious an affair, I thought it necessary to 
tion back to the family of Madame de Mauroy, had | gain all the information 1 could, respecting her family 
more than once struck Madame de Sergy. -But this | and herself. I tell you frankly, you see, the motive of 
time, it seemed only the evasion of a natural embar- || my first advances, and now that I am so happy 48 to 
rassment, and she determined to help the young man to | consider you my friend, will you have the kindness to 
come to the point. continue to give me this agreeable informaticn? and to 

“Madame de Mauroy has always been extremely | let me know-~” 
kind to my daughter,” said she, hoping that he would Here the Prince was obliged to stop. For Madame 
seize upon that word. de Sergy, having vainly endeavored to suppress the 
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feelings that agitated her, stifled a sigh, fell back in her | Original. 
chair and fainted. . 
NCE—THE STUDIO OF A SCULPTOR— 
The evening of that very day, without having suspec- FIORE : 
ted any thing of the domestic drama of which he had GENOA. 


een the involuntary hero, and which he had uncon-| From the Note Book of a Traveller, in 1834. 
sciously terminated by so dreadful a catastrophe; Prince | ©. 
Hirkoff requested of ber father the hand of Eugenia. ! BY ROSERT HAMILTON. 
He obtained it, and they were married a month after. 1 ——___—_——_——_- 

The Prince, not caring, as he said, about fortune, li Wuew you enter Florence by the gate of Pisa, you 
contented himse!f with three hundred thousand francs | find yourself in a dark and narrow street, contrasting 


which Mademoiselle de Mauroy brought. He sent | strangely with the ravishing valley of the Arno which 
Madame de Sergy, as a wedding present, a magnificent you have just left. In this street, and a short distance 
breakfast set of the finest China. | from the gate, a singular looking mansion attracts your 

Two months after that, Madame de Sergy was at the | | attention, with its narrow windows, little turrets, and 
point of death, with a long and expensive illness, from | pieces of broken sculpture scattered before the door- 
which she slowly recovered. M. de Sergy looks ten | | way, all betokening it to be the dwelling of an artist, 


years older. For the first time, he has gone without a } and so itis. ‘Tis that of Bartolini, one of the greatest 
new black cat at Easter, and Matilda secretly gives | sculptors in Tuscany. 


music lessons to pay for Mary’s dresses. 





It is not every one who is admitted to the presence 
iene tele of Bartolini. Princes and lords have been frequently 
| denied the honor ; but the poor artist, the pilgrim lover 


Original. | of Italy, the fervent poet, are at once admitted into 

THE LIGHT-HOUSE. his presence, and the treasures of his studio revealed 
iad ds | to them. He exclaims of them, “ Fas vobis limina 

BY DR. JOHN C. M’CABE. _divum.” Nothing rec=\ls to the mind more the study 


_ of Praxitiles or of Scopas than that of Bartolini, arrayed 
I. } 


as it is in all the majesty of the art. The ceilings of 


Hau. lovely light, whose soft and trembling ray, | one apartment are elevated to the height of sixty feet, 
Beams o'er the billow at the close of day ; and around it stand unfinished gigantic statues. Enor- 
Whose star-like beauty gilds the distant wave, mous masses of marble arrest you at every step, while 
And shines, the storm-tost mariner to save! || young pupils, (children almost in years,) are seen labor- 


| ing to fashion and prepare them for the chisel of the 
‘master. When I entered this sanctuary of art, the sun’s 
| rays were streaming through a roof of ground glass, 
! throwing a soft and luminous beauty on all around, while 


Il. 


When daylight dies, far in the distant west, 
Like a rich jewel on the heaving breast 


Of queenly beauty, = the trembling deep, | the floor of the studio looked fresher and sweeter than 
Thy brilliant beams in centred glory sleep. | the turf of Casino, or the greensward on the banks of 

ML. ‘the Arno. Poor and unknown as the Scythian Ana- 
Emblem of hope ! that star which brightly shines, | charsis, when he requested the friendship of Solon, I 
When each faise light that lured our steps declines; | had dared to venture into the study of the great sculptor. 
Which bids the spirit triumph o'er despair, | A holy feeling of awe took possession of me; I trembled 


‘| in every limb, my heart beat rapidly, and my face glowed 


And look beyond its little hour of care. 
like a furnace. For some time I had remained in this 


ove | state of confusion, when the sounds of a mallet struck 
How oft at evening, when the noisy hum, \ upon my ear; they issued from a little door which was 
On crowded deck grew eloquently dumb ; } in the wall of the apartment; I ventured to apply my 
And the faint winds came whispering ‘mongst the | hand to the latch, and lifting it I beheld the great sculp- 

shrouds, } |tor in the very midst of his divine occupation. 

And the pale stars shone dimly through the clouds, | He was alone, covered in a cloud of dust from the 

v. ‘marble on which he was employed; his arms and head 
Has thy bright light as o'er the waters dark, _ entirely bare, and his eyes flashing with delight. There 


Brought a sweet influence with its mellow rays, recent and lovely of his creation+the Bacchantes! a 
And led the mind to hours of other days ! || work nowy celebrated over all Italy, but which had not 
” then left his studio. On beholding me he dropped his 
' . implements, and advancing received me with grave 
And yet for me, wilt thou not once more burn i | simplicity, and without any studied gesture or speech. 
O'er the blue wave, as homeward I return ?  L love to behold the intellectual pride of a great artist, 
My winged barque bounds o'er the ocean’s swell, i whe at once initiates you, as it were into the mysteries 
One parting look—then Light-house fire, farewell ! j of his art, thereby bestowing on you a favor a thousand 


Plougbed her lone way, our home-returning barque, i he stood with chisel and mallet in hand before the most 
} 
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times more agreeable than as many vain phrases and | essence—nay, I thought the muscles were actually in 

false compliments of reception. | play, and that the arms moved as if to welcome me to 
I was soon at ease in his presence, and for some time | their embrace; a strange magnetic influence over- 

completely lost in silent admiration of the beautiful |, powered me; I felt bewitched with the folly of Pyg- 

statue then bursting into beauty beneath his magic | malion, and stood trembling in every limb. 

chisel. With difficulty could I banish the illusion but =“ For what lover do you intend this beautiful mis- 

that I was standing in the presence of a young, lovely, i tress?” I demanded of the sculptor. 

and living female. The Bacchante was softly reclining Fy, the Duke of Devonshire,” replied he. 

on her left side, with the upper portion of the body) «The Duke is a happy men,” I exclaimed, in a tone 


falling gracefully back, and in the most delicious aban- 5 ¢ envy. “Permit me to take my leave. I feel that 


don. I knew not from whom of the Tuscan ladies he | my visit has already encroached upon your valuable 


had copied this statue, but certainly she must have been jine.” 
the nonpareil in beauty of feature and symmetrical pro- | a. you wish, Signior,” he kindly responded.— 
a. |“ Come and see me whenever you please. I shall 


The sculptor, Bartolini, although he admires the ! always be happy to receive you.” 
antique, adopts it not as his model of execution. He!) «1 ghail not fail,” I returned. 
copies nature, which is worth more than the antiyue. | time, grant me a favor.” 

“If I had to make an Apollo,” said he in the course “ What is it?” asked the sculptor. 
of our conversation, ‘‘ I should look for a man of physi- | 
cal proportions, as Diogenes looked for an honest one. | 
I should not seek to be inspired with the Belvidere at | 


the Vatican, perhaps the most perfect and lovely statue i acsonting action. 

under heaven. No, I would lock for a divine form | My lips slightly pressed those of the Bacchante, and 
among the human an I know not how it is, but sub- | in a delicious feeling of enthusiasm I quitted the study 
lime as the Apollo is, it always imparts to me the || the sculptor. 


feeling as if it would fall to pieces, were it to be endowed 1 Ri ; cu rr gh page my: a 8 
with life and attempted to walk. But alas! perfect eo cabs gate oy Per Saat 


: | logna—a d_ to me cold and spiritless. Niobe 

ls here.” | togn ppeare P 
oe a yrs ~< CE le A te Te ET moved me not, and the Venus de Medicis chilled me 
Seer q . y like the frosts of winter. Forgive me, great shade of 


your notions of beauty of the art?” | ; R 
“From every where,” he answered quickly. “I Praxiteles! Oh! Florence, dear delightful, ever happy 


spare no trouble, no research, no money, to p the || Florence, theu may 'st well be termed the City of the 


| . . 
H ; ) 
best models. Sometimes I am obliged to guess them ery ie eet pene Pn os wn be ane 
eee ; . || such a brilliant array of names, comprising painters, 
by instinct ; sometimes I find them on the promenade, in | ee 
| poets, sculptors, and musicians. In the streets, on the 


the fields, or among the hills, dales, valleys, any where, | : < ’ 
but generally among the most bumble classes. Behold!” | poctanmaties, Ge gang «ew = P —_ pener, yon, & Me 
he continued, pointing to a very young and beautiful | very churches your mind will be distracted from devo- 
girl, reclining on a couch in a recess. ‘“ There!” I | tion by some exquisite display of art. 

was so amazed at her appearance I could not reply. | With the following dawn I was again on my way to 


He continued: “Her eyes appear to you as dead. | the study of Bartolini. It was an April morning, and 


They are not so; you shali be convinced. At a motion | all Florence lay bathed in a transparent brightness, soft 


from the sculptor the young living model assumed the | 24 beautiful as its own fair name. I passed before 
attitude of prayer: kneeling slowly, she laid her head | the baths of Antony, and traversed the magnificent 
thoughtfully upon her nght shoulder, her cheeks were | bridge of Michael Angelo. Beneath it flowed the Arno, 
modestly suffused with blushes, her great black eyes | like a flood of azure, while its verdant banks, gilded 
seemed as if speaking to heaven—she was at once the 1 with the rising sun, were gemmed with innumerable 


personification of prayer, the beau ideal of faith and | domes and palaces. Near, too, is the old bridge, where 
seraphic fervor. it is said Hercules slew Nessus the Centaur. At the 


“ Nature,” continued the artist—“ nature is always bottom of the landscape rose the beautiful hill of San 
the most necessary study in art. We have many chef | Maniato, while opposite stood the villa Strozzi, in the 
d’ @uvres among the ancient statues; but I would | ™idst of its cypresses and melancholy shades. Early 
not copy a toe from one of them for the foot of my | as it was, I found Bartolini, as on the day before I had 
Bacchante, as long as there are living models to be| left him, busily engaged upon his Bacchante. He in- 
found. Among these will I look for my studies.” |formed me that every morning, at eight, be began his 

I could not reply, so enraptured was I with the || labor of love, and quitted it not ‘till the shadows of 
beauty of the child, who, I learned, was the daughter } night forbade his continuance. 
of the sculptor. A remark from Bartolini, however, | “How have you found the Venus de Medicis 7” he 
recalled me to my recollection, and looking upon the | inquired of me, smiling. 

Bacchente, around which a soft and mellow haze, thick | “ So bad,” I replied, “ that I have come to embrace 

with innumerable atoms was glowing, so fascinated did your Bacchante.” He smiled like a king at the words 

I become that I deemed it breathing with spiritual ef a courtier, and proffered to show me the great hall 
3 


“ But, in the mean- 


“« The favor to embrace your Bacchante.” 
Bartolini smiled, and extended his right erm with an 
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of his studio. Need I say that I joyfully accepted his | 
offer. 
It is indeed a glorious sight. In it there are over | 


six hundred busts and statues, nearly all of females. | 
Scarcely an English woman of quality, or the wife a 


daughter of any opulent voyager, who has visited Flo- 1 


rence, but has had ber bust executed by Bartolini. The | 
p’aster casts of those from the original models, are all in 
this hall. It is the most curious collection of noble and | 
beautiful heads existing. Here, too, stands the model | 
of his greatest work, the mausoleum of Demidoff, the 
rich man of a thousand and one nights, who would have 
purchased another week of life, if millions could have 
done it. A group of grand and beautiful statues in bas 
relief, surround the tomb of the Muscovian Lucullus. 
This prodigious work has advanced but slowly owing to 
the difficulty of procuring designs sufficiently correct to | 





| Bartolini speaks of his art with enthusiasm, his ideas 
‘flow in abundance, he has meditated on all the myste- 
“ries of the school of nature—he repeats no written the- 
ories, but discourses, or rather I may say, improvisatri- 
| ses like one endowed with divine intelligence, in the most 
beautiful language, with a deep rich Tuscan accent. 
| Another of his works, deserving of especial notice, is 
‘the statue of Napoleon, replete with study and the 
grandeur of majesty. It has all the heroic position and 
the poetical attire of Trajan or Antoninus. The school 
of Florence pretended to find fault with it, but the 
sculptor cares not for this; he is satisfied in himself, 
and his taste and judgment are. paramount to most 
living sculptors It is of colossal height, and is said to 
be strikingly like the Exaperor. I am afraid this 
splendid statue is likely to remain in the study of Bar- 
tolini ; Ajaccio, for which place it was originally inten- 





satisfy the scrupulousness of the artist. It will take, ded, huving refused to purchase it, although the price 
perhaps, the lifetime of the sculptor, to finish this rich | demanded for it is very moderate. For three hundred 
mausoleum of death. The intelligent Roman has adop- | and sixty pistoles, he is willing to embark with the statue 
ted for the motto these two lines— } himself, and see it placed on the mole at Ajaccio. But 
) it is more worthy to be placed in the Luxemborg, or 
} why not send it to Toulon, as a remembrance of the 
Demidoff had planted three tents by the Florentine | youthful conqueror. The Corsicans pretend that the 
Tiber, and sought to forget the Kremlin and the Neva, | marble is liable to be defaced, but where is the Corsi- 
and the Polar city, that the Great Peter had the courage \ can who would cast a stone at the image of his Empe- 
to raise in the deserts of everlasting winter. Here in || ror? 
the warm south, enveloped in the shades of Cashmes,| At Florence, they have no dread about their statues ; 
they danced, sang and joyed, from morning ‘till eve- in almost every street are exposed the exquisite ima- 
ning. It was a true terrestrial paradise, without the | ges of Michael Angelo, Donatello, Jean Bologna, and 
tree of evil and the serpent. But how fleeting are all | other illustrious artists, yet they have no cause to regret 
earthly possessions. One night, when nearly the whole | their confidence in the people. 
city had been invited to one of his magnificent fétes, a | Before leaving Florence, I determined once more to 
jealous spirit who had not received an invitation, enter- | pay my respects to Bartolini and his Bacchante. I did 
ed without announcement. It was Death! The lustre | so. She appeared more lovely than when I last beheld 
of the moment was dimmed, never again to be relumed, ber. “Beautiful child,” cried I, to the statue, “and art 
and Demidoff was called to the tomb of his fathers. | thou doomed to shiver in the cold fogs of the grounds 
The death of the Grand Duke is the subject Bartolini | of Devonshire, thou, born, as it were, in the lands of 
was endeavoring to pourtray upon his mausoleum. | love and sunny light? Do you not regret to part from 
In the midst of these lugubrious images, a portrait | this creation of your genius?” I asked. 
suspended from the wall, attracted my attention. It'| “I do!” he replied, but pointing to the recess in 
was neither by Rembrandt, Titian nor Vandyck. It || which was reclining his youthful daughter—“ there is 
appeared to be the work of a modern artist. I would | one I can never part from.” 
awe oper rare wd a Aare arg Next . | eed beautiful child came running towards her father; 
) he clasped her in his arms. It was a fitting moment 
had expressly come from his grave to paint Bartolini } for me todepart. “ Adieu!” I cried. 
in his studio. The portrait bears not the name of the | that we shall meet again.” 
painter, but & portrait of Ingres is never mistaken. |) “Heaven grant it,” responded Bartolini. I fled from 
Ingres is the friend of the Floreytine sculptor, and | his study, and in two hours afterwards, I was on my 
in travelling through Italy, passed some time in the } way to Genoa. 
house of Bartolini, where the two kindred spirits | The Genoese proudly style their city, Genoa the 
revelled in all the joys of painting and sculpture. Like | Proud. This, however, I canrst subscribe to beauti- 
Titian, who suspended his portrait in the royal library f ful as it is, and rich in associations with mush that is 
of his Prince and patron, Francis the first, so from a | great in the arts and literature. The situation, how 
like reverence and regard has the modern Titian sus- ever, is truly delightful, and reminds 
pended his in the studio of his friend, Bartolini, and Naples. Backed by 
now that the painter is in his palace of Monte Pincio, the north winds 
where he conducts our grand Italian school, he will, the south. The 
without doubt, bring the Florentine to Paris, where his | soil is contin 
abilities will be properly appreciated and rewarded. 
° 


“ Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine cunctos 
Ducit, et immemores non sinit esse sui.” 


“1 live in hope 


one strongly of 
lofty hills, which shelter it from 
it receives all the benign influence of 
temperature seldom varies, and the 
ually in a state of luxuriant vegetation. In 
_ the gardens and fields are ever found in leaf, the orange, 
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the citron, the olive, the mulberry and grape, while the ! modesty "—lIt is an old sarcastic Italian proverb, uttered 
myrtle, aloe, and every flower congenial to these sunny | on this annual occasion against the Genoese. One thing 
regions, are continually in bloom. The town is in the } I must be permitted to say, is, that the Genoese females 
form of a half circle. On the land side, it is protected || are generally very beautiful—more so than the ladies of 
by a double rampart, and two forts of considerable ] the other continental cities. 

strength, command the harbor. One of these has its | Montesquieu was not a poet, although he has written 
top formed of glass, and is illuminated at night, which verses. Among his various offerings to the muses, we 
to the voyager, as he approaches from the gulf, causes | find the following satire against the Genoese. 


i of majestic edifices. | 
the city to appear as one mass jes | wn dlin Gilad Utne 


In the day, however, it will be found very different. i Adieu, sejour de Plutus, 

The streets are narrow and crooked—a few, to be sure, Si le ciel, m'est favorable, 
P ‘ nite ij Je ne vous reverrai plus. 

are wide, and contain some handsome buildings, but as_ 1 n’ rien de comparable 

a whole, it is not entitled to the conceited appellation | Au plaisir de vous quitter.” 


of Genoa the Proud. Among the most handsome | Sh sonten atitadirtaknetebinemtiettininsiaitels 
streets, may be nominated those of Nuova Nuovissima ! f q , 


and Balbi. The first, formed of magnificent buildings, | fiame-eierseh Gemlaraner ath tale i re 
is, literally, a street of Marble. The principal edifices || de . th Ai ak sel wits 
in it are the palaces of Doria, Brignole, Durazzo, and eee ae ee 5 Ste y 
Sera, all of the most noble architecture, but so crowded | 
together, that scarcely aught is seen of them save their | 
fronts. Original. 

The principal churches are San Lorenzo, (the cathe- 
dral)—the Annonciade, San Ambrogio, and San Syro. f LAYS OF A LOVER. 
The church of Carignan is, in its style, pure and simple. | 
It is reached by a colossal bridge, which connects two 
hills, and under its arches rise houses to the height of TO FLORENCE. 
five stories. The church of Carignan, possesses the | 
statue of Saint Sebastian by Puget. The melancholy | Farr lady , have ces heard 
resignation of the saint is beautifully expressed in this _ Thy voice’s wee Mecard caught 
statue, where the chisel of the French artist has won| ‘From thy sweet lips a single word 
for himself an imperishable glory. It is a master- With soul and tender meaning fraught. 
piece worthy of entitling him to the fame of a Michael I can but fency what thy tongue 
Angelo. The Ducal palace has degenerated from ite oui wr om thy beaming eyes, 
original grandeur, being, in these mo¢-rn days, conver- bch, thong =, brightness opoke and oung, 
ted into the offices of the judicial judges, and the Gov- Could never give mere soft replies. 
ernment of the Police. In the small hall of council is a _ 
beautiful painting by Solimene, representing the dis- 
covery of America, by Christopher Columbus.” It is 
an appropriate honor to this great man in his native 
country, and no American can witness it without emo- | 
tion. 

The Albergo dé Poveri is a vast and magnificent | 
edifice, but which would be more appropriately desig- | 
nated the Palazzo dé Poveri, being devoted to the i 
benefit of the poor. It is in bad taste, however. I am Caco more through fairy realms she Ses, 
no advocate for the rearing of magnificent temples as | Where fountains gush and roses blow 
the dwellings of poverty and disease; a plain and sim- 1 Cisie teave dad Chee eelGiied Gites F 
ple structure is more becoming, and the money lavished Shed beauty upon all below ; 
in the construction of such superb edifices, might be | ’ 
more beneficially applied to the relief of their unfortu-— 
nate inmates. 

At the time I was here, there was a large procession 
of masqued penitents, parading the streets from morn- 
tag ‘ull night, and singing peslan cad portions of the | Ah, fond delusions! ye must fade 
litany. Mare senza pesce uomini senza fede donne And Life’s realities return; F 
senza vergagna—which, literally translated, signifies | The sunshine must give place to shade, 
“sea without fish, men without faith, women without And Fancy’s fire must cease to burn. 


For vain it were to dream that one 
* Christopher Columbus was born at Savona in 1442, accord- || Blessed with a light and love like thine, 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Thy life is in its day-spring hour, 
And mine is near its solemn noon, 
Thy bud just ripened to a flower, 
My leaves, alas! may wither svon— 
But no! for, on them fall the dew 
And sunlight of my dreams of thee, 
Which all my youthful hopes renew, 
And set Imagination free. 


Now a soft-pictured scene of bliss 
She lifts before my longing gaze, 

And tells me, in a scene like this, 
Shall glide the current of my days, 





ing to i and accordi others, Cc , : 
little saan aan The — | a a ar I Would always shine, as shines the sun, 


the honor of having been the birthplace of that great man. Upen a world so sad as mine. 
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Original. || It was at church Bertha first saw young Adalbert, 


BERTHA, THE SPINNER. | she soon learned to love him, as he did her, yet know. P 


ll. ; anne 
‘ing that his father would never consent to his union 


. s 
BY MRS. &. F. ELLET. with an obscure, undowered country maiden, she lived P 
Tre Emperor, Henry IV., ascended the throne of his || without hope, and wished only to dedicate her life to rn 
father, when, as yet, scarce arrived at the years of man- | her humble duties. When she saw the youth ride pas v 
hood. He had been early betrothed to a young Tralian |) ith Irene, she would color deeply, and the tears would n 
princess, whom, though beautiful and virtuous, he did | rush into her eyes; but she suppressed her grief, and 8 
not love, perhaps because it was his duty to love her. | always went, the a ae to ork forgiveness and t 
The newly wedded Empress soon perceived this, and oo before the Virgin s shrine. Every week, when s 
grieved over it secretly, for she truly loved her lord. ” _ paige ay in wade, er liqumier egy ~ . 
He was very fond of the chase, and pursued it daily, little basket filled with yarn, with the proceeds of which | 
accompanied by some of his nobility; and the society || she purchased necessaries for her grandmother. ‘ 
of his jovial companions made up for the want of hap- | Meanwhile, the Lady Irene shone as the first star at : 
piness in his domestic life. H court; and from day to day the Emperor’s admiration I 
One day, when the Emperor found himself alone in |; increased. The Empress was sad at heart. The rw I 
4 a wood, he met, riding a white palfrey, a young lady of || mor had come to her ears that her lord was about to : 
i such transcendent beauty, that he was half convinced divorce her, and believing misfortune at hand, she . 
it must be Diana herself. Her dark brown ringlets || schooled herself to bear it with resignation. She deter- 1 
if clustered on the whitest forehead in the world, and her || Mined, at length, to ask the Emperor’s permission to , 
i large dark eyes gleamed like stars in the view of the _immure herself in a cloister, and devote the remainder . 
fascinated Prince. He rode past her in silence; and | of her life to religious duties. Believing it certain that 
presently meeting the Count Paolo, learned from him i she would obtain his consent, she caused every thing to d 
that the fair stranger was the Lady Irene, niece of the | be prepared for her journey. . 
Count Montagna, who lived in the Count’s castle, near || The night before she intended to prefer her request, f 
Padua, and was affianced, as the world said, to his son, | she retired weary from exhaustion and depression, and 
Adalbert. The Emperor felt as if he could enyy the having fallen into an uneasy slumber, dreamed she b 
fortunate Adalbert, and mentally resolved on a speedy | found herself standing on a high rock which overlooked ° 
visit to the Count Montagna at his ca tle. a valley luxuriously beautiful. Then she saw a white t 
This resolve he soon put in execution. Montagna dove flying through the clear air, carrying a fine thread ul 
felt honored by the Imperial visit, and Irene, proud of | in its beak, one end of which fell on the gold ring she ’ 
her beauty, and elated by the compliments she received, ' had received from the Emperor the day of her espousal. 
was all exultation. She appeared to the Prince even She drew the thread listlessly through the ring, and as , 
more beautiful than when he first saw her; and her | by invisible hands, it was instantly woven into a fine s 
lov liness, in his eyes, was enhanced by her reserved || net, in which the Emperor was enclosed, and kneeling . 
and even haughty demeanor. In short, he contrived | at her feet, looked up at her with eyes full of affection. ‘ 
often to have the pleasure of seeing her; and, at length, She awoke full of wonder, and conimunicated the : 
appointed her one of the maids of honor to the Empress.) dream to her confessor. ‘‘ Noble lady!” said her 5 ; 
Montagna was delighted at this mark of favor, for he | ghostly counsellor, “‘ we must not place too much coni- 5 f 
Jooked on Irene as the bride of his sun, and never | dence in dreams, yet must we not slight them alto : , 
dreamed of her being faithless to him, As to Adalbert, gether. Our guardian spirits oft speak to us in visions © 
one would have thought that he had reason to be dis- of the night; moreover, patience and faithfulness oft- » ; h 
tressed at the loss of much of the lady’s society, her times accomplish what rash zeal could never effect > : 
duties at court occupying a great portion of her time ; | Remain, illustrious lady, some time yet at court, before e : 
but the trath was, he did not regret the separation. |, you speak of your intention to withdraw to a cloister. ; . 
Her pride and selfishness prevented his regarding her Bear with patience what may disquiet you, and hope . 
with affection ; and, besides, he was secretly enamored | the best, while you invoke the aid of Heaven with ear d 
ef a young girl, who, though in an humble station, || nest prayer.” ‘ 7 
| matched, in beauty and merit, the loftiest in the land. | The Empress followed the advice of her confessor. " 
, In the smallest cottage in Montagna, dwelt Madame She did not speak of leaving her husband, but bore al! J 
) Theresjna, a respectable, pious widow; and the only his neglect with patience and silence. While she waited 4 
comfort of her life, was her grand-daughter, Bertha. A | for better days, all the leisure time of the Emperor was : , 
" 


more modest and industrious maiden never existed. | devoted to her rival. The artful Irene, who aimed #& ‘ 
With the earliest dawn she was sitting at the wheel; | nothing less than the crown, n her part, sought to make 


. and when every one else had retired, Bertha often ;ure the Emperor suspicious of the faith of his admirable 7 
ay sued her task by lamplight. She never joined the consort; and by way of revenging herself upen Adar r 
¥ village maidens at the dance, nor encouraged the ad- | bert for his coldness, as well as gratifying her ambitic», 
vances of the village beaux. Yet the fathers, as well | accused him of having dared to lift his eyes to the : 
as the young men, were fain to confess that poor Bertha Empress. The youth had been some weeks at court ; 7 
would make happy any man she chose to accept, and | and this circumatance gave a coloring of truth to bet : ‘ 


deserved a wealthy husband, representations. 
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BERTHA, THE SPINNER. 27 


Henry, who willingly seized upon an occasion for | | another—yes—loves the Empress !"’ As Henry started 
anger against his unoffending consort, was easily per- at this, she repeated her assertion, and added, “ To- 
suaded to believe what was told him; and, indeed, | morrow, at midnight, he has an ineeeviow with her, in 
could not help observing that she apparently showed | | the gallery leading to her apartments.” The Empe- 
more respect to Adalbert than any of the young noble-| | ror, enraged, swore to be a listener, and revenge him- 
man about the court. The truth was, Adalbert was | ‘self on the wicked pair. Irene besought him to say 
melancholy by reason of his hopeless love for the poor || nothing of her agency in discovering the secret, and 
spinner; his silent and dejected mien naturally drew | then withdrew, exulting in the probable success of her 
the attention of the Empress, who had also her secret || scheme. She next sent for young Montagna, and ad- 
grief. Thus the unhappiness of the two made them | dressed him with cordiality, informing him she knew 
friends. || of his attachment to another maiden, and releasing him 

As it often happens in similar cases, it fell out that | from his vows to her. She professed also a wish to 
the Emperor, who, in his selfish caprice, had disregar- | serve him, advised him to consult the Empress in rela- 
ded his wife, and even ridiculed her love for him, | tion to his marriage with the spinner girl, and promised 
began to feel some interest in her so soon as he sus-|/to help him to an interview. ‘ To-morrow, at mid- 
pested that she preferred young Montagna to himself. | night,” concluded the artful lady, “ you can speak alone 
The possession he had despised, while he imagined it) with her majesty; she usually goes out into the gallery 
secure, he learned to value when he seemed likely to lose: at that hour, to take the cool night air. But say noth- 
it. He even perceived that his consort possessed attrac: | ing of your intention previously ; as, should your appli- 
tions likely to win the affection of all whe should be || | cation be in vain, you would wish it kept a secret.” 


admitted to her friendship. His jealousy made him) 4 dajbert thanked the Lady Irene for the interest she 
keener sighted in this respect; and as it became evi- took in his affairs, and promised to follow her advice ; 
dent to the noble lady, that she was an object of more ll im his heart, however, he distrusted her, and was letle 
attention than formerly to her lord, her increased cheer- || | inclined to abide by her directions. 


fulness rendered her still more pleasing in his eyes. | Thess flile cotnaneesid < dhaniitimaitaiaes ieee 
Irene’s beauty still held the Emperor in bondage ; || 


|| every quarter, and the peasantry and citizens, with the 
but he began to see how great was her ambition; and | 
| aristocracy of the town, crowded the market squares, 
once or twice he consulted with his confessor in regard | 
| lined with booths and tents, where the venders were to 
to his future actions. The confessor assured him that | 1 
seen. Among the spinners with their piles of thread, 
were a number of dames and damsels from Montagna. 








the divorcing of his amiable wife would be a henious } 
offence in the eye of Heaven. H 
From day to day the mild charms of the Empress | 
shone in clearer light; still Henry could not divest him-| 
self of jealousy, whenever he saw young Adalbert wel- 


Many a look was fixed on the pretty Bertha, as 
modest and retired she sat among the others; and 
many came up to examine her work, but pronounced it 
comed with a friendly smile. | || of too fine a texture for common use: so that it re- 

While Irene, alarmed at the unexpected turn Henry’s | mained unsold. Her eyes wandered through the crowd 
fancy had taken, was employing all her arts to injure | in search of Adalbert—but she ated him not; he was 
her mistress. Bertha remained in seclusion and sor-|| 8°°° that day on the chase in the suite of the Emperor. 
row. Her grandmother’s health began to fail, so that Saddened by her disappointment, she fixed her looks 
she confined herself almost entirely to the house. She despondingly on the ground ; but was presently roused 
had not seen young Montagna in a long time, for she | by a movement among her companions—while the 
had not been lately at the market. Every evening she | music sounded in a livelier strain. The Empress, at- 
tended by several ladies of high rank, approached. 


prayed before the Virgin for her grandmother and her | : 
lover, and always felt strengthened afterwards for her! Moved by a sudden impulse, Bertha rose, stepped for- 


task. She put fresh flax on her distaff, and determined | ward, and, with a low obesience, said—“ Be not angry, 
to excel all the rival spinners in the fineness of the '| most illustrious lady, at the boldness of a poor maiden. 
thread she would spin for the next fair in Padua. Her} | With good wishes and prayers for your Majesty’s wel- 
grandmother’s health improved ; she had more leisure, | | fare, I spun this thread, and humbly beg your accep- 
and devoted herself to her labor, cheered by pleasing | tance of it. It is so fine—see—you could draw the 
anticipations, for on that day she felt certaia she would | _skeins through the gold ring your Majesty wears on your 
see Adalbert, if only at a distance. | finger.”” The Empress, reminded of her dream, looked 
The Lady Irene perceived with increasing mortifica- | on the girl with surprize. “ Ah!” continued Bertha, 
tion, that she was no longer distinguished by the Empe- | ! “your Majesty thinks me bold; indeed, I would not 
ror, and also, that her affianced lover was wholly lost| || have dared to offer your Majesty so poor a gift—but 
to her. She determined on making a last bold effort to| | that the Holy Virgin in answer to my prayers—herself 
accomplish her designs, and the day before the fair in || put the thought in my mind.” 
Padua, contrived to be found by Henry alone in the, “The Virgin sends you! yes—you are the dove— 
garden, weeping violently. On his asking the cause of that sings me peace!” cried the Empress. She drew 
her grief, she answered, “‘ How can I fail to be wretch- || several of the skeins through her ring without difficuity, 
ed, my gracious lord? Your favor is withdrawn from | and handed them to one of her attendants: then taking 
me, and the man appointed to be my husband, loves | a gold chain from her neck, she flung it over Bertha's, 
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gave her her hand to kiss, and departed—promising to t 


see her again. 


Bertha was greatly surprized, but recovered herself, | 


amidst the congratulations of her companions. Ac- | 
companied by them, she returned to Montagna, and | 
told her grandmother of her good fortune. The Em- 
press, on her part, much praised the beauty of the poor | 
girl’s gift, pronouncing her the best spinner in the | 
country, and one whose industry ought to be rewarded. 
The ladies agreed with her in praising the fineness and | 
evenness of Bertha’s work; and were surprized to | 
learn it was done by a peasant damsel. 


After dinner, the Empress retired to her apartment, 


and gave orders that, except two of the ladies who at- | 


tended her, none should be admitted. That something 


rare was going on, was, however, evident; the pages in | 


the antechamber, her voice in frequent laughter, though | 
what was its cause none of them could divine. 

As it struck midnight, Henry, full of suspicion, and || 
harboring thoughts of vengeance, came, masked, into 
the gallery, leading to his consort’s chamber. All was 
dark and silent. 


door, which stood ajar, and entered the chamber. It | 


was also quite dark. He strode forward towards the 
sleeping room of his wife ; but suddenly found himself | 
entangled in a net, from which all his struggling could 


not set him free. 


| 
Impatient at this new contrivance to annoy him, 


Henry called aloud; and instantly the Empress, fol- | 
lowed by her ladies carrying lights, and armed with | 
Her Majesty, | 


long switches, came upon the scene. 
likewise carrying a long rod, cried—pretending not to | 


know the culpri:—‘* Who are you, who dare intrude in | 


the apartments of your Empress? I should accuse you 
to my lord, but truly we are moved with pity on ac- 
count of your youth; therefore our own hands shall in- I 
flict the chastisement!'’ Whereupon she gave a signal— 
and the ladies and herself began to ply their victim |) 
with the rods unmercifully. He bore the chastisement || 
without a word, for he was ashamed to discover him- 
self. At length, the Empress dismissed her women; 
and sternly addressing the culprit, said, ‘‘ Begone— I 
whoever you may be; and in future learn that none ! 
shall dare insult the wife of your Sovereign with im- | 
punity. Though she has to mourn that she possesses | 
not her consort’s love—she will ever remain true to || 
him, ‘till death !” 
der words penetrated Henry's heart; he tarew off | 
his mask and kneeled for pardon at the feet of his in- | 
jured, yet loving wife. She then told him of her dream ; || 
and besought him, as the first favor she asked, to re- | 
ward the poor spinner in a suitable manner. | 
“In truth, I think,” cried he, “ that damsel has no | 


little influence on our destiny. Without her, Irene || 


would have been the wife of Adalbert; she would never 
then have been your maid of honor; her insinuations i 
would never have made me jealous of you; | should |) 
never have feared the loss of your affection.”” Muc hi 

more discourse passed, and the understanding was a t 


perfect one. “ 


He heard a whispering in the Em- | 
press’s apartment ; quickly, yet softly, he opened the | 


LOVE AND WINE. 


+ 


At noon next day, the Imperial pair, attended by their 

} train, and young Adalbert, drove into Montagna, and 
| stopped before Madame Theresina’s cottage. The gra- 
\ cious smile of the Empress encouraged the shy maiden 
| to come forward ; Henry took the thread, spun and pre- 
\ sented by the young girl to his wife, and bidding some 

of his attendants fasten one end to a tree, directed 
| them to enclose as large a square with it as the length 
| of the thread would permit. The noble party then 

| withdrew to the castle of Adalbert’s father, and passed 
| _the hours ‘till evening in amusing conversation. 
| Late in the evening the attendants returned from 
| measuring the land enclosed by the thread, and a mes- 
senger was dispatched to fetch Bertha and her grand- 
|, mother. 
“You have done me service,”’ said the Empress to 

the spinster; ‘my lord approves of what you have 
| done, and with his consent I bestow on you the land 
enclosed by this thread of your spinning. I also pre- 
| sent you with a title of nobility, and give you a spindle 
Adalbert shall be yours; the Count 
Montagna welcomes you as his daughter.” 

The young man was happy. Poor Bertha was over- 
| whelmed with her joy, and could not speak. The 


} for your device. 


lovers were united in a few weeks—the Emperor giving 
| away the bride. All the ladies of the Court except 
| Irene, wished Bertha happiness, and thought she had 
| deserved it. 

In after years, the children and grandchildren of 
| Bertha used to talk of the strange adventure of her 
| youth ; and talk half sogretielly of “‘ the good old time, 
|| when Bertha was a spinner.” The saying is current 
} in Montagna, even at the present day. 

! Original. 
- RIENDSHIP, LOVE AND WINE. 
A GLEE. 


BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


Ye carelesss, smiling sous of mirth, a 
Of warm and generous soul, ‘ * 
Who share, with hearts of kindred worth, 
The pleasures of the bowl. 
When round the festive board convened, 
When wit and mirth combine, 
Jests abound, 
Songs go round, 
Hearts are warm, care is drowned— 
If on earth, bliss be found, 
’Tis in friendship, love and wine. 
Then fill the mantling goblet high, 
Till brilliants deck its brim, 
And drink to her whose sparkling eye, 
Would make their lustre dim. 
The toast shall pass, the glee go round, 
Such smiling fair is mine, 


pet 


May she miss 
No true bliss, 
Dance and song, love’s warm kiss, 
Days and nights bright as this, 
Blest with friendship, love and wine. 


} 
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THE HERMIT 


Original. 
THE HERMIT OF NIAGARA. 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


READERS, you no doubt have heard of the old her- 
1 THE HISTORY OF THE HERMIT OF NIAGARA. 
Solitary as he is, | 


mit of Niagara, as he ia called, who has been seen wan- 
dering, for years, around these falls. 
he seems to be a fit watcher of these awful waters, 


Ghcateaidd is bow, and notched his centu- || s ‘ “30 
where God has hung his bow, and notche 8 | mention that 1 was the only child, you will readily ima- 


ries in the eternal rocks.” And he has watched them || 


in the sunshine and in the storm. He has bent above 
them in the burning noonday, and in the starry radiance 
of night, until his soul seems to have drunk in all their 


beauty, power and majesty. 


tion to that sound—that glorious sound 


“ Which rolls the wild, profound, eternal bass 
In Nature's anthem.” 


The hermit’s frame was still erect, although the few 


locks of grey which floated around his lofty brow, spoke | : 
_ r me, I must own that he was generally kind and affable, 


of age. His eye, however, was not in the least dimmed 


—indeed its lustre was oppressive. 


had repeatedly touched his arm, that he observed me. | 
Turning suddenly around, he gave me a steady look, | 


and then marched slowly away. Remonstrance I saw 
would be useless, but determining not to be baffled, I 


followed him up the ascent, and then onwards to his | : 
|| from this churchman would often check my parent in 


| the flood-tide of lis passion; yea, I once heard the 


cottage. My obtrusion was not perceived, until we had 


reached his retired dwelling. The critical moment had 


arrived, and pleading weariness, I asked permission to 


rest myself on a rough bench, (the only one in the | 


apartment. ) 
and then catching up a flute, commenced playing an 
old air of Spain. The tune itself was delicious, but the 
execution of the musician was the very soul of pathos 
and melody. 


cheeks ; and must I confess it? yes! 


that the long-sealed fountain has been loosed. Your's 


is the only hand which I have grasped since I landed | 


on this shore. 
Yes, the grave will soon close over the wretched, and 
the outcast will find a home—a better home than this.” 
“ Be not so desponding,” I exclaimed. 
fully shook his bead, and continued, 
“ Desponding! Ah, no! 


He mourn- 
I rejoice ! 


joyously do I give him welcome. Would you like to 
know my history? Is it for this you have sought my 
poor abode !—Then you shall have it. Before I leave 
an earth whose brightest flowers have only distilled 


poison on my lips—whose most glowing prospects have | 


faded, like evening rainbows, in the dark sky of every 
future—I confess that 1 would like one, at least, to 


know the causes which drove me from my native land, | 
and exiled me to this solitary hut. The desire may be 
foolish, yet I now feel it irresistible.” 


|| story. 
|| menced his tale thus: 


cold, stern and repelling. 


It was not until [ | 


He waived me impatiently to the seat, | 


found grew the mystery. 


Tears eoursed rapidly down his withered | 
I wept with him. | 
He accidentally discovered my emotion, and grasping 
my hand with an abruptness at once painful and sur- | 
prizing, exclaimed, “I feel now that I am human— | 


I feel that my race is almost ended. | 


Death cores | 
to me apparelled in the bright vesture of an angel—and | 


OF NIAGARA. 


He paused evidently from emotion ; and, profiting by 


the occasion, I assured him of my anxiety to hear his 


He then seated himself by my side, and com- 


“You shall have, 


‘Twas born in Spain. My parents were noble, and 
I was reared in accordance with my rank, and when I 


gine the attention given to my mind and manners. I 


| have no recollection of my mother, as she died in my 


infancy. My father was a haughty Castilian Hidalgo, 
with pride in proportion to his wealth and rank. Wel? 


I he I ie Gon dhe Gant thane, in the eummanee of | do I remember the emile of triumph that curled his 
met the hermit for the trst time, § > | 


183-, as I was wandering beneath the Falls, now gazing | 


on the magnificent concave, and then turning my atten- | : . 
. | long line of ancestral portraits which adorned its lofty 


handsome lips whenever the glittering cavalcade defiled 
through the castle’s gate, or he turned to gaze on the 


walls. 

‘ My preceptor was of the order of Saint Dominick— 
Yet, whenever interest de- 
manded it, he well knew how to favor and flatter. To 
until a catastrophe occurred, which rendered us deadly 
enemies. 

‘ This monk was the only person who seemed to pos- 
sess any influence over my father, and not only aimed 


| to control his spiritual affairs, but did not scruple to 


|make inquiries into his worldly career. A single look 


This, to me, who had 
invested my sire with supernatural babiliments, was 


proud nobleman ask his pardon. 
truly wonderful. I pondered over the circumstance for 
days and days, and the more I thought, the ore pro- 
I had not yet learned the 
awful, soul-crushing, all-subduing power of superstition, 


But I was to learn it, and that terribly. 


* My only comrade was the son of a nobleman, who, 
dying, had entrusted his heir to my father. To say that 
young Mendoza and I were friends, nay, even brothers, 
We were more, far 
Our studies, walks, amusements, and, (when 
Nature had show- 
ered her gems upon him, and, independent of his title, 


he would have ranked as one of her noblemen in any 


would be speaking too feebly. 
more. 
boys,) apartments were the same. 


land. His mind, heart and person, were of a superior 


order. I remember him, also, as possessing, even when 
in boyhood, a remarkable eloquence, and none could 
Oh! how the 
Happy, angel-plumed hours 


‘of childhood—gone—gone—and for ever! 


withs'and his powers of persuasion. 
scenes of the past arise ! 


Ye come 
| like rosy dreams, trooping to the sweet tones of a moon- 
lit harp, through the portals of innocence ! and now 
| your memory gloom around me like wierd shadows, 
called up from the sepulchral vault of years—sad as 
| the song of autumn—mournful as the voice of midnight 
| winds, and fearful as the lone anthem of the seas, when 
\shaken by the storm-spirit. Ob! realm of the past! 
| But why dwell on that past? What is there in it to 
‘allure my sight? 
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THE HERMIT 


‘I had thought my heart too fully occupied with its 


love for Mendoza to admit any affection for another. 


Time, the great teacher, taught me my mistake. 

‘In one of our excursions along the banks of the gentle 
Guadelquiver, we were driven by a storm into a castle, 
whose frowning walls and melancholy appearance had 
hitherto repressed my wish to enter its portals.— 
We were hospitably welcomed and ushered into the 
hall of reception, where we were met by the mistress 
of the castle. Thatmoment sealed my fate! Donna 
Maria Alveno was the enchantress. Beautiful as the 
most beautiful, she looked and moved and spoke with 
that freedom and dignity so often, in the south, pro- 
duced by wealth and nobility. Yet there was nothing 
repulsive—her manner seemed to sit upon her like the 
cestus of the ancient goddess, adding new splendor 
to that which was before brilliant, and attesting the 
radiant seal of divinity. 

‘I loved! My whole soul was absorbed. 
that, a light entrancing, bewildering heart-awe had 
burst upon me. I had received a new existence—but 
a moment before undreamed of. 

‘Our stay was short; but we were invited to repeat 
the visit. 

‘unveiled my heart to Mendoza. At first he humor- 
ously rallied me, but perceiving, that, her sallies gave 
me pain, he changed his tone and seriously exclaimed, 

“ «Carlos, do you know the history of your beautiful 
inamarato ?’ 

‘I do not,’ was tlie answer. 

‘ Then you shall learn,’ he replied, ‘ and that briefly. 
Donna Maria Alveno is an orphan, and her wealth is 
only surpassed by her loveliness. 
an old race of Kings. Her temper is said to be im- 
perious, and her manner always queen-like; and, to 
sum up all, twenty suitors have thrown themselves at 
she scorns them all. No doubt 
Oh! Carlos, if you 


her feet—but in vain: 
she is looking out for an Emperor. 
could only sport a diadem !’ 

*‘ But when did you learn this story?’ I asked. 

‘From the right worthy, the most holy monk, our 
old preceptor,’ he replied. 

* My heart was too full of love and bright imaginings 
to pursue the conversation; nor did we speak again 
until the eastle had been reached. 


She is also related to | 


OF NIAGARA. 


| ‘ Feigning an excuse for my absence, as my repeated 
departure had visibly caused suspicion in the family, 
| particularly in the monk—-I sought Donna Maria. 
} Reaching her castle, just as the gorgeous twilight was 
|tinging its turrets with a faint golden radiance, and 
| shedding over the whole scene a beauty caught only 
| from the skies of Spain, I heard a soft, low strain of 
| delicious music, accompanied by a voice sweeter even 
| than the melody itself. Looking in the direction of the 
|| sounds, I perceived Maria seated beneath a magnificent 

magnolia, with her large, dark, lustrous eyes fixed on 
| the glowing heavens, while her delicate fingers ran over 

the chords of a guitar. Waiting until the air was 
t finished, I approached. My footsteps caught her ear— 
| she turned towards me, gave a low cry and suffered the 
| instrument to fall. An instant—and I was by her side. 
|I grasped her hand, and incoherently avowed my pas 


‘sion. It was returned. Yes! yes! from the rosy lips 


It seemed || of the proud Donna Maria Alveno I heard the words 


of love! Yet she would not promise her hand in mar- 
| riago—not then—as she said. 
| ‘And we sat together under those blue skies, while 
the young moon, with her ministering star, slowly 
‘climbed their azure pathway. Hours had now stolen 
| away, when we heard a rustling among the leaves of 
‘an orange grove which stood near by, and turning 
|towards the spot, I beheld a pair of dark, glittering, 
‘fiend-like eyes gazing upon us. Maria convulsively 
grasped my hand and whispered in tones of the wildest 
‘terror, ‘ Protect me !’ 
| * The figure, slowly pointed to her, cried ‘ Beware!’ 
and vanished. 

‘ When my astonishment had subsided, I asked Maria 
| for an explanation of the mystery. She replied, in a 
| kind but decisive voice, ‘ Carlos, ask me no questions— 
| it will be useless—I cannot answer you.’ Finding that 
importunity availed me not, I felt compelled to trust to 
my own vigilance and sagacity for a solution of the oc- 
"currence. 
| ‘Night had entered her noon before we separated. 

‘ The next morning, I met the monk in the corridor of 

‘our castle. I scrutinized him closely ; his countenance 

betrayed nothing—but those eyes, although subdued in 

expression, were the same. I could have sworn to 


'them. I attempted in vain to nerve myself up to the 


‘ The very next day did I seek the castle of Donna | task of questioning him—the habitual awe with which 
Maria. I found her surrounded by a gay troop of he had ever inspired me was entirely disabling, and 
suitors. The sharp pang of jealousy proved how deeply after a few commonplace expressions, I took my leave. 
I loved the lady. She received me with a radiant smile | Why I at first suspected the monk I know not. Per 
and introduced me to her company. Merrily passed the | haps it was caused by Mendoza’s reference to him 
hours—merrily to me at least. The bearing of Donna when relating the history of Maria, and perhaps by 
Maria towards myself was evidently different from that my knowledge of his being her confessor. That very 
which she displayed to others. True, she was not the | morning my father ordered me to confine myself to our 
leas stately when addressing me, but there was a some- own domain. This confirmed me in my suspicions of 
thing in all she said which the heart can feel instinc- the monk. I made Mendoza my confidante, and he 
tively, although the lips may not describe it. promised bis assistance in extricating me from my diffi- 

‘Several days passed in this manner, and every hour | culties. 
added new intensity to the flame which fired me. | ‘Weeks had rolled away before I found an opportu 

“At lost—oh! that evening! Memory! Memory! | nity to escape from my hated confinement—rendered 
thow, thou art the curse of this fair creation! At last doubly distressing by receiving no answer to several 
1 found an opportunity to address her alone. * letters which I had despatched to Maria. I determined 
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to encounter the risk of discovery and visit her. The || not, he sarcastically inquired, have asked leave before 


| : . ' 
night favored me, and after an hour’s walk through the | entering my room? Begone! 


driving rain, 1 reached a steed obtained for me by my | ‘Traitor!’ I cried—losing all selfcommand— you 


favorite servant. Soon did I stand in the hall of the | shall not escape me! Listen! were you not the person 
Donna’s castle; and proceeding to the library, I dis- _who stood in the orange grove ?—Who caused my father 
patched a note, asking for an immediate interview. || to interdict my egress from the domain ?—Were you 
While the menia! was obeying my commands, I saw || not the person who intercepted the letters of Donna 
an opened letter, lying on the table, in the writing of | Maria, and addressed a certain note to that lady, in 


ae 05 i} F . 9 
the monk. I seized and read it, justifying the act by which my name was mentioned ? 


an appeal to the circumstances which surrounded me. ||‘ In truth, a variery of questions, young man ! and all 


} in a breath, too!’ was his cool reply. 
' 
1 cv , . m . 
— ou shall not baffle me thus!’ I cried ; drawing m 
‘I repeat to you, ‘ Beware!’ The secret is in my hands. Be- | : Y 8 ngly ' g ' y 
sides, you have vowed to obey my will. Break that vow if you | poignard, ‘ Answer me, or this steel drinks your life! 
dare! I have never feared the silly wiles of those flatterers ||, : . ; ‘ . 
ya in? || : , ving fro : 
who surround you—Carlos I do fear—did J not educate him? | He smiled scornfully, and without moving from his 
He shall not wed you! Ihave sworn it! You know, when all 


things are prepared, your destination. Remember! ‘ 
° ia on your knees and ask my pardon, or this very day ; 


* YOUR CONFESSOR.’ | 
‘I was too much excited to hear the completion of 








The letter ran thus: 


seat, said, ‘ Fool! put up your weapon. Down! Down 
’ 





‘Wretch! Wretch !’ I cried; ‘ you shall not thwart 
me—Your life-blood shall first be sacrificed !’ 

‘ Ere the last word was fully uttered, I felt the letter : i" 

| swer, or you live not a moment! 


torn from my hand, and Donna Maria stood before me. ‘The monk grasped a bell which bung by his desk 
| B ‘ s ~ ic { : oSK, 


Her lips were parted and her cheeks blanched with || RE Bp? : > ~ , 
rt ee , | and shaking it violently, cried—‘ Your life! not mine! 


|| while a fiendish smile played over his pallid features. 
The next instant, two servants darted into the room, 
and dragged me from my enemy. My struggles were 
in vain, and I was completely overpowered. Ina few 

|, moments the apartment was filled by the whole popula- 
Did [ not entreat you in my letters to cease your visits 1 tion of the castle, and among them I perceived my 
until I thought it safe? And yet you are here!’ 


his sentence, but springing furward and seizing him by 
‘the throat, rather shrieked than spoke, ‘ Villain! an- 


horror, while she made. several ineffectual efforts to 
speak. Silence becoming pzinful, I exclaimed, 
‘What? What does this mean? This letter?— 
Your agitation ?’ 
‘Carlos !’ she replied, ‘ you know not what you do. 


| father and Mendoza. 

‘ Bursting into tears, the beautiful girl thre.v herself |) * What madness is this?’ asked the former, address- 
‘ing me. But before I could reply, the monk motioned 
my father aside. » After a brief conference, [ was ordered 
by the latter to my apartment. I had no alternative, 


upon my neck; and it was long before she recovered | 
her se!fcommand. The first words she uttered were, 
‘If the monk knows this, we are both ruined. His 
keen, cruel eye marks our every movement—he may, at | and retired. As evening closed in I heard the voice of 


this very moment, be in the room!’ And she threw || 


{ 


1} 
| 
| 

|} 


Mendoza demanding admittance, which was refused. 

her eyes fearfully around the apartment. ‘ You need |/T then knew that I was a prisoner—yes, a captive in 
v7 ’ ied: ¢ ; ; 2 , s 

not fear,’ I replied ; ‘as I left him in the castle, where | my own father’s house! Throwing myself on the couch, 


he is, no doubt, watching an opportunity to intercept 


I found a restless sleep, from which I was aroused by, a 


or le ts ’ 2 . : ‘ | ° . 4 
other letters.’ ‘Then,’ the fond girl exclaimed, ‘for || stern voice commanding me to rise. Before I could 


an hour at least we can converse in safety. But I en- obey the order, hands seized me, and I felt myself hir- 


treat you again not to question me; be satisfied with || ried along the dark passages. Surprize prevented re- 
what that futal letter has told and leave the rest to | sistance or even a remonstrance. On emerging from 
time.’ Although chagrined at this inexplicable conduct, || the castle, I could perceive that the aggressors were not 
of our own people. I was immediately gagged, lifted 
often tend to throw a charm around that which is} into a vehicle and driven off, with two armed ruffians 
already lovely? One long, long kiss, and we parted: || seated on each side of me. Before daylight, I was the 
when to meet again, I knew not, as she had extracted |! inmate of a cell in some prison, with whose location I 
a — from me not to visit her until I received A was totally unacquainted. For days and nights I lay 
permission. Returning home, my servant informed me, on the coaree straw, racked by a violent fever, and de- 
that my absence had not been discovered. 


I loved her still more fervently. Does not mystery | 


prived of either natural or artificial light. The only 

‘I found it impossible to close my «yes. Anxiety | person who visited me was a rough-featured, savage 
and a wish for revenge chased sleep away from my | looking man, who daily brought a scant allowance o1 
wearied frame. I determined to obtain the secret from || bread and water: but I could only partake of the latter. 
the monk, and compel him, at the peril of his life, to || ‘I became delirious—I raved—I felt myself dying 
abandor his purposes, whatever they might be, towards | and still I could not die. Years, withering years seemed 
Maria. Some days elapsed before my decision could |) to be compressed into single minutes. Exhaustion must 
be carried into effect. I resolved to seek the intriguer have produced a sleep from which I was aroused by a 
in his room; and, putting my resolution into effect, I || torch throwing its garish light into my eyes. I looked 
found him seated at his desk and busily engaged in || up and saw the monk bending over me. His features 
writing. He received me coolly, and, with an offended |, exhibited an exultation, which he took no pains to con- 
air, demanded the cause of my intrusion. Could you || ceal, while his cold, snake-like eyes glittered with an 

4 
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expression in which the véry spirits of hate, malice and || was standing by my bedside, with clothing and refresh- 
revenge seemed to hold their revelry. } ment, both of which I greatly needed. After supply- 

‘You have failed he exclaimed. ‘You have lost | ing myself, I entered into a closer examination; but 
the game! You are beneath my feet and, if I choose, I | elicited nothing of importance. I ordered a steed, and 


can crush you!’ | sought the castle of Donna Maria. The seneschal only 
‘I felt too weak to speak, and only replied with a | remained of all who once had given such life and gaiety 
smile of scorn. } to the edifice. He admitted me, but refused to = »swer 


‘ Not conquered yet!’ he whispered, in a tone of won- | any of my interrogatories. I bent my steps towards 
der, meant only for his own ears. ‘Carlos!’ said the | the library, and found every thing there in the utmost 
monk, in a fearful, sepulchral voice, ‘ you are in my |confusion. Books, writing-materials and papers, were 
power. Yet I would not slay you, and [ shall give you | strewn promiscuously over the floor. Among them | 
an opportunity to save your life. Sign this instrument; | found this paper,’ continued th hermit, as he took from 
swear to obey its contents and you shall be liberated.’ || his bosom a discolored sheet. * You may judge how 

‘ The monk then read from a paper to the effect, that | eagerly I perused it, for it was the writing of Maria. 
I should for ever forego my love towards Maria—that I || The scroll was thus :— 
should not inquire into the secret alluded to in the letter } ‘ Another day and it will all be over. Should f not make the 


: . ad |, sacrifice? Should I not hide the shame of my parents? Dead! 
found in her library, and leave Spain for one year. | Dead! Alas, my Carlos! What more have I to live for 7—the 


|, monk’s order may be a biessing—it is time—time—’ 
* Do you consent ?’ he asked: } 7 S 

‘Never!’ Lexclaimed—summoning up all my strength. | ‘I stood petrified witi rage and astonishment. Here 
‘I remember no more of this dreadful scene. I must, then had Taclue. My measures were adopted coolly. 


have fainted. When I recovered, the monk had vanished, | I determined to find the monk. Remembering that he 


and once more I was left in that dark and dreary cell— | often visited a monastery in the vicinity, I concluded to 
alone. || proceed thither in disguise, and make inquiries. 
‘My constitution at last triumphed. I could now | ‘ That very day I saw the villain, and in him the 


take note of time by the sound of a clock whose wel- | Prior of the institution. My garb and features, so altered 
come vibrations were my sole companions. A year, as ‘by confinement, prevented a recognition. In reply t 
as well as I could calculate, had elapsed, and I was || his question for what purpose 1 had visited the monas- 
still a prisoner. Yet a line from Maria, assuring me of |) tery, I answered, that 1 was acquainted with affairs of 
her safety, would have made me almost contented. | moment in which he was deeply interested—but not 
Her image was constantly before me. I thought of her | daring to whisper them, even in those walls, I proposed 
and her alone. /a meeting that evening, in whatever place he might 
‘The hour of my deliverance at last arrived. The | appoint. He consented, and named the very grove 
clock struck midnight—the door was opened, and the near which, as you will remember, Donna Maria and 
same wretches who had conducted me to the cell, en- myself had met. And there we did meet! It was the 
tered. I was immediately gagged, led out of my dun- | deep hour of twilight. My disguise still prevented a 
geon, and placed in a vehicle. We arrived at the castle | discovery. But that garb had done its appointed work, 
about midnight, where they left me. I was astonished | and seizing the monk, I exclaimed, ‘ Now, -villain, I 
to hear sounds of revelry issuing from the halls. I have you! You shall not escape me again! Your life 
entered the corridor, and proceeded to the banquet- || depends upon your answers! This! this!’ I contix 
room, where the greatest mirth seemed to prevail. The | ued, as I held a dagger to his eyes, ‘shall avenge my 
doors being open, I easily effected an entrance. The } wrongs, and send your vile soul to its proper perdition, 
meniale, on perceiving me, rushed shrieking from the | if you falter for an instant!” The monk appearing not 
room, leaving only my favorite servant, who seemed | surprized or appalled in the least, replied, ‘ I have no 
perfectly bewildered at my appearance. I had a hun- 1 motive for secrecy now !’ 
dred questions to ask. ‘Where is the monk—my | Where is Maria?’ I asked. 


father—Mendoza, and Maria?’ burst from me in a!) ‘Don Carlos!’ said he, ‘I will tell you all. I wes 


breath. He was still unable to answer me. ‘ Where resolved to promote my own interest on the property of 


is the monk ?’ I asked again. Donna Maria. In order to acce~ ‘ish this, I preter 


‘He has gone, signior, | know not whither,’ was his | ded to possess a secret, which, it .d not transfer ber 
reply. || fortune to another, would for ever blacken the reputt 
“ And my father?’ y tion of her parents. She placed implicit reliance in my 
‘Dead! He died shortly after your disappearance.’ || statement, false as it was. I agreed not to reveal the 
* And Mendoza?’ || secret, provided she would enter a convent, and giv? 
‘In Libson, attending to the affairs of the castle.’ } up her wealth to the church. My zeal in producing 
*‘And—and,’ I cried gasping for breath, ‘ where is |) such an act, I well knew, would be rewarded by 
Donna Maria?’ | very post I now occupy. I saw that you were in ™Y 
‘ She, too, has gone.’ | path—you only I feared—and you know the rest. You 


‘I could speak no more, but leaning on his arm, | father permitted you to be removed from his castlé 
sought my chamber, and there fell into a profound slum- || expecting that your imprisonment would not contin 


ber. It was high noon before Lawoke. The faithful boy | above a week. He died naturally before the lapse ¢ © 
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that time. When my purposes were accomplished, I} 
released you. Now you know all.’ 

‘IT could not speak, until, finding the wretch attempt- | 
ing to release my grasp, I cried, ‘ You shall not baffle |, 
me—lI will arraign you before the King, and release | 
Maria!’ 

‘Yes! from a nun’s grave!’ replied he, in a hissing | 


voice. 


THE MOTHER S PRAYER. 


Original. 
THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


| « Alas! unconscious little one! thou’lt never know that best, 


That holiest home of all the earth, a living mother’s breast; 
I shall not long enfold thee thus, not long, but well I know, 


|| The everlasting arms, my babe, will never let thee go.” 


CAROLINE BOWLES. 


| ?Trs strange, Annie, that, having resisted the temp- 


tation of uniting your fate with one who differed from 


‘I could restrain myself no longer. One blow, and { you only in what some might call non-essential points 


the dagger sank into the villain’s heart. 
on the ground, uttered a single groan, and died. | 

‘I know not what passed afterwards, nor in what | 
manner I reached the castle. The first remembrance I | 
have, is that of Mendoza leaning over me. He had | 
heard of the monk’s murder, and from the disguise, and | 


the blood on my hands, correctly concluded that the | 


wretch had fallen under my dagger. I felt no desire | 


‘ Let them come,’ I exclaimed; ‘what have 


to move. 
I to live for ?’ 
‘ Not much for yourself, it is true,’ he replied, ‘ but 


| 
| 
| 


He fell heavily || o¢ belief, you should now voluntarily marry a professed 


| Deist, and one who makes no scruple of saying, that he 
, knows his influence over you to be so unbounded, that 


| 


he is confident he will have little difficulty in shaking 
your faith in the ‘Rock of Ages.’ I fear, my dear 
| niece, you are already either lessening the importance 
‘of our Saviour’s atonement, or firm in your own self- 


‘Let him who 
l ,”) 


‘reliance; think not of his injunction. 
| thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fal 


4 Nay, dearest aunt, do not deem me so lost to all 
) 





1; tl bddncciall he anaes || consciousness of Christian responsibility, or so foolishly 
die on the scatioid '—sna sgrace || 





shall Carlos 





his long and glorious line of ancestry?’ The words | 


I did escape and Mendoza with me. | 


were electric. | 


The ship in which we happened to embark, was bound 
for America, and here we landed. Before leaving Spain, 
we took the precaution to secure a large quantity of 
gold, and this enabled us to live in independence. Many | 


were our wanderings. 
stayed its vials of wrath: Mendoza died! 
alone. I sought these glorious waters—for in their | 
eternal thunder I could sometimes lose the thoughts of 
the Past. 


have I hymned my songs of praise and breathed my | 


prayers for forgiveness to Him—the all-powerful and | 
| 


_& constant monitor, exhorting me to watchfulness and 
| humility of heart.” ' 
“ But your husband's influence, Annie, his wish, 


righteous. May these foaming waters be my grave.’ 
The hermit ceased speaking, and waiving me to de-| 
part, said— | 
‘I feel that I should now be alone. We will never) 


| 


meet again: farewell !’” | 


I grasped his hand and bade him adieu, with a/ 
choked voice and tearful eye. 
The hermit spoke true: We never did meet again. 
The next summer on my visit to Niagara, I learned | 


that the hermit bad departed from what, to him at least 

was a world of sorrow; and as I wandered by the | 
mighty cataract, sometimes in the shaping spirit of my | 
imagination, I could fancy that in the roar of its waters 
I heard the requiem of him who had so long hung over | 
their foam and thrilled beneath their music— 


“ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 


Ir is a wonderful thing that so many, and they not 
reckoned absurd, should entertain those with whom they 
converse, by giving them the history of their pains, and 
aches; and imagine such narrations their quota of the 
conversation. This is, of all other, the meanest help 
to discourse, and a man must not think at all, or think 
himself very insignificant, when he finds an account of | 





| 


\| 


But the hand of heaven had not || 
I was left | 


Here have I made my mighty shrine—here || 


i! 


weak as to think myself infallible ; he who would stand 
on yonder dizzy height, must watch, lest even a sudden 
gust of wind may cause him to lose his equilibrium, and 


| if he should, for a moment, forget this necessity, in the 


| contemplation of his own superiority over those who 
| have never dared to venture there, he must inevitably 

be precipitated into the valley beneath; in the brilliant 
lot which I shall share with Augustus Hamilton, I must 
_meet with many temptations; fame, with all its allure- 
ments, wealth, with all its pleasures, the adulations of his 
| friends, and the proud consciousness of his own powers, 
have placed him almost on the pinnaclé of glory; there, 
, too, I must stand, and the very knowledge of the immi- 


nent peril of my situation, will be a guard to my faith— 


whose every request is law to you, his eloquence, which 
| has made your young heart bow before the majesty of 
mind, his arguments so gently persuasive, coming from 
|lips which you fain would believe could utter nought 
_but truth, and which, in your romantic affection, you 
|could almost imagine like those of the fairies of old, 


| which opened only to emit grains of gold, or gems of 
| purest pearl—how will you resist that, dear?” 

“Our influence, aunt Sophy, will be mutual, and 
| does not Saint Paul say, ‘How knowest thou, wife, 
| whether thou shalt save thy husband, and the unbeliev- 
_ing husband is sanctified by the wife,’ and have I not 
| the Bible to combat his arguments? and is he not a 
/man of strong mind and high intellect? and such are 
| ever more willing to be convinced, than the weak and 
| ignorant.” 

“And that, in my opinion, would be a strong argu- 
ment against the hope of success; God has chosen the 
simple things of this world, to confound the wise; but 
they who have acquired the worldly knowledge and 


high attainments which have won for Augustus Hamil- 





his headach answered by another’s asking what news ton the meed of earthly praise, are too often so wise in 


by the last mail.— Steele. 





their own conceit, that they will not believe the simple 
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truths of th@ gospel, because they cannot understand 
those mysteries which God in mercy to our finite minds, 
has placed beyond our comprehension ; forgetting how 
utterly futile has been every attempt to discover the 
growth of the blade of grass which they daily crush 
beneath their feet, the clay would say to its Maker, 
‘ Why doest thou thus?’ as to your first remark, Annie, 
should I not succeed in dissuading you from your pur- 
pose, I can only say I hope your influence may prevail, 
and with the blessing of God, win your husband to be a 
bright advocate to his cause; it were worse than folly 
for me to breathe the possibility of a change in the feel- 
ings of Augustus toward you, or that you will ever have 
less influence than at present; nay, do not shake your 
head so confidently, my sweet girl; I only said it was 
possible, and even that at the risk of having my motives 
attributed to the disappointed feelings of an old maid ; 


but, Annie, could I by the sacrifice of even your affec- |) 


tion, persuade you to look upon things as they are, and 
not as you would wish them to be, could I strip the 
future of some of its golden anticipations, and make 
you now realize yourself in the situation of a wife and 
mother, warring against the corruptions of your own 
heart, the influence of an almost idolized husband, fears 
for the religious education of your children under con- 
flicting modes of government, and probably an express 
prohibition to bring your little ones to receive God’s seal 


at his altar, until you make shipwreck of your faith, | 


amid the accumulated dangers and quicksands of doubt 
and discouragement; could I do this, my dear girl, I 
would willingly expose myself to the regrets and re- 
proaches which might disturb the tenor of your after 
life, conscious that in your calmer moments, and in 
that day when the secrets of all hearts are opened, you 





- - — - — - - — ——— ————$—$_____ — — —_~ 


lance of her maiden aunt, Annie Melton had received 
\| but comparatively little homage to the charms in which 
| Nature had so liberally arrayed her; only one there 
| 
{ ’ who 





was, among the unassuming inhabitants of L 
| dared aspire to the acquaintance of the village beauty. 
| Adding radiance to his noble birth by a faithful dis- 

charge of the duties of his high calling, Mortimer 
| Emerson well deserved the appellation of one of 
1 “Nature’s noblemen ;” being the youngest of a larze 
| family, and early feeling a sense of his responsibility to 
‘his Maker, he had chosen the church as his widest field 
i usefulness; few and insufficient, he felt to be the 
| temptations he had to offer Annie to become his wife, 
| but 








“Tn affluence of heart, 
} He was so rich, it lent a glow 
To every mental part.” 





| This, to the orphan Amnie, was an offering meet for 


her acceptance, and gratefully appreciating his feelings, 
|| she had almost determined to share his humble lot, 


| when Augustus Hamilton arrived at the village, intend- 


| ing to pass a few days there. Attracted by the supe- 
|| rior elegance of the Melton cottage, he sought an intro- 
\ duction to its inmates. This he was obliged to accom- 
|| plish by his own effrontery, but his pleasing exterior, 


} 


‘| and mild dignity of manner, rendered it a comparatively 


| easy task. The placid beauty of Annie Melton recalled 


|| to his mind those exquisite lines of Gray’s. 


i “ Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of Ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


} 
I} 
He soon resolved to win this jewel, to stud the diadem 
} which already crowned his youthful brow with more 
| than ordinary share of earthly glory. 





i 


will do justice to my motives, and ‘glorify Him who has || It were vain to speak of the struggle which rent the 
kept you from falling ;’ but one thing more, and I have || bosom of the gentle Annie, ere she decided to sacrifice 
done ; dearest Annie, listen to your mother’s last prayer, || the pure attachment and high esteem which she felt for 
ere she placed you a helpless infant in these arms— —_|| Mortimer Emerson, to the passionate pleadings of 
‘Keep, oh! Shepherd of Israel, this lamb within Thy || Augustus, so warmly echoed by her own heart. We 
fold, and let her not wander among those who will not || have seen the latter conquered; and having resisted 
own Thy name; Thine she is, and wilt Thou guard her | repeated exhortations of her aunt, she consented to 
under the shadow of thy wing; may she never cease to || become his bride in the ensuing fall. 
| Most earnestly did Mr. Emerson implore her to 


which Thou hast given her at the baptismal fount; and | alter her resolution; he spoke not of his own feelings, 


come to Thee, to redeem the pledge of eternal guidance 





having acknowledged Thee before men, wilt Thou re- || that were unnecessary; he only reasoned as a pastor 
ceive her in glory before thy Father in Heaven.’ ” | with one of his flock. The trial to his own heart, was 

That evening, when Augustus Hamilton met his | one too deep for utterance, but he had too long trusted 
promised bride, a shade of doubt and melancholy | in his Heavenly Father, to find His grace insufficient 
clouded ber usually open brow. It has been said that | for him now. This additional weight of sorrow but 
love is blinds it must be, then, like those who have | bore him to his resting place on high, even as the wings 
lost their optics, whose other perceptions gre rendered | of the dove assist her upward flight. Since he had 
more acute, to compensate fur the loss of sight; the |) known the time of Annie’s intended marriage, he had 
expression of confiding tenderness with which Annie | seldom called except in the discharge of parochial 
was wont to meet him, was soon missed, and anxiously | duties, and even Augustus never knew he had been 
did Augustus seek to analyze her feelings; she could more than a friend to her. He even consented to unite 
not long withstand his importunities, and having re- || them, and so calin and cheerful did he appear, that 
peated to him the substance of the morning’s conversa- | Annie felt assured he had conquered all feelings of 


tion, he soon restored her to her accustomed serenity, affection for her. 
by a course of reasoning well calculated to assure a | In the meantime, Augustus Hamilton returned to the 
mind already disposed to be satisfied. city, to attend to the trial of one accused of murder. 


Living in almost entire seclusion under the surveil- " The case was one of deep interest, and had caused great 
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STANZAS---TO MY OWN ONE! 


public excitement. Circumstantial evidence amounted | cities; “did you not fear this truant heart of mine 


i i » vou false 1” 

to almost positive proof, and Augustus, who was coun- || might again play you false ? 

| . . . ‘ 
sel for the prisoner, strained every nerve to confute ||“ Ah! my pretty prodigal,” said Mortimer, “ although 
; i) : . . 

it. We may imagine the deep interest with which |'a silver-tipped cloud passed between thee and me, and 
Annie perused the daily records of the proceedings |, for a time prevented you from seeing your humble ser- 
and how anxiously she waited the issue || vant, I knew when it had passed away, and left your 


of the court, | 
of the trial; she felt that the eyes of the nation were || vision clear as yon arch of blue, I should have the sweet 


upon him she had chosen, and her heart throbbed || hope all my own, of winning you to your allegiance 
with proud exultation, when she thought he might be again ; and now tell me, dearest, are you not more 
instrumental in saving the life of a fellow being perhaps } happy when you hear the “little lambs” of our flock 
unjustly accused ; a few weeks, too, would find her his | whispering together, ‘Here comes the minister’s lady,’ 
wife, and although she trembled at the responsibility , and see their innocent smiles of welcome, than if you 
she was voluntarily incurring, it was the only drop of | were daily basking in the fitful ray of fame, reflected 
|| from another, even although that other was your hus- 
‘band? Believe, me, Annie, a woman’s sphere is her 
I affections, her empire, her home, and though for a time 
| the brilliant talents of her liege lord may dazzle her 
| pride, and gratify her vanity, by causing her to be the 

The mother’s dying prayer, though borne on dark jenvied of all observers—that yearning tenderness, weed 

7 : ih . brought her “last at the cross, and earliest at the grave, 

Azriel’s wing to the throne of Jehovah, returned not || 5 ’ 


HI 
' can quench its burning thirst, only at the fountain of her 
hither void. The angel of the ‘Covenant hovered over ait — . ' 
her child, and in His own appointed time, fulfilled His H Brookl D. M. H 
yoohinn. .M. 
promise, who hath said, “I will be a Father to the i . 
EF bate, 
fatherless. | Original. 


Intense study, added to the dissipation of fashionable | 
| STANZAS—TO MY OWN ONE! 


life, had undermined a constitution already having a| 
tendency to consumption; and Augustus Hamilton soon 
felt the effects of his exertions in the trial of which we | 
have spoken; however, he summoned his energies for | Awp thou art mine !—I never could have dream'd 
one last effort, and in the midst of a speech which drew | That one so poor might win so rich a gem; 

tears from almost every eye, he broke a blood-vessel, 


bitterness mingled in her cup of bliss. 


But he who appointeth bounds to the sea, also saith 
to his creatures, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther.” He will not leave us to our own destruction, 


but overruleth all things well.” 





BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


| 

| For in my wild imaginings I seem’'d 
Too mean to even kiss thy garment’s hem; 

Nor thought thy chaste young smile had ever beam'd 
Across my way, thou! worth a diadem ! 


which, although it did not cause instant death, rendered 
it necessary he should immediately be removed from 
the scene of excitement. 

Good aunt Sophy received him at Melton Cottage, | 


hoping that her matronly care and nursing, added to | ‘ : 
ping 7 & Deeming thee fairer than aught else on earth; 


|| And round thy charms my spirit shall enfold 
Its loving arms, to guard thy gentle worth ; 


| 


bands, anticipated all his wishes, administered to all | And life shall be to me a desert cold, 


But, I will hoard thee as the miser—gold, 


the presence and attention of Annie, might soon restore 





him to comparative health. Loving hearts and willing 


his wants; but one there was, who, in the exercise of || Until I claim thee, Sunlight of my ey 
| Ss + . 
i , 

sought daily to soothe the sufferings of his favored rival. | 
The simple truths of Holy Writ, fell like Gileadean || 


Balm on the stricken heart of the invalid, and gently | 


his high avocation, wholly forgetting his own wrongs, | 

I have bent down before the cold world’s sneers, 
But now its rancor 1 contemn—defy, 

Scorning its hate, its malice and its jeers; 

drew him to that good Physician, who came to seek |j For I possess one all approving eye. 

So pass my sorrow and my sorrow’s tears, 


and to save. 
Like mists that ‘fore the sun-light fleetly fly. 


Not in the “ thunder” of man’s eloquence, not amid | 





the “ whirlwind ” of religious revivals, but in the “ still || God bless thee, girl ! Thy form has been before me, 
small voice” of His Providence, did the Almighty dis- } And thy sweet smiles have lighten’d up my soul. 
poser of all events compel Augustus Hamilton to confess || In day-light dreams, when sadness hover’d o'er me, 
His power, and the last accents of the once firm fol- | I thought of thee, my spirit’s only goal ; 
lower of Volney and Voltaire, proclaimed “ Jesus Christ || Yet dream’d not in my misery, Fate would 'store me 
and him crucified.” So bright a thing my future to control. 
pi Thou hast aroused within me to a flame, 

“T often wonder that you should ever have wished The fire, that linger’d ready to expire ; 
me to become your wife after what has passed,” said Thou hast given wings unto my thirst for fame, 
Mrs. Emerson to her husband, as they sat together one And waked the slumb’ring music of my lyre, 
calm summer evening, listening to the chirping of the || And I will win for thee a deathless name, 
locusts, and the sound of the distant waterfall—voices That men shall worship, and in vain desire. a 





of Nature, which seldom reach the ear of the denizen of || Philadelphia, 1842. 
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1 We must have a faith in ourselves before we can be 
| any thing! 
Suppose this period to have come, and be sure that, 


yee ! 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY RIVERS,” “THE YEMASSEE,” “KINS- | from Maine to Mexico, the wizard will be found, and 


MEN,” etc. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I Make no apologies for commencing these papers. 
I trust that I shall be abundantly justified by the result. 
The History of South Carolina, like that of every state 
in this great confederacy, is rich, and interesting beyond 
description, in the materiel of romance. This romance, 
however slowly, is hourly developing itself, and with 
increased research, we shall be confounded at our own 


We de- 


mand nothing more than that class of patient, perse- 


discoveries. We need the adventure only. 


vering antiquarian seekers, who love the toil of inquiry 


for its own sake ; and who will be content in seeking, | 


with no reward beyond that of not having sought en- 
tirely in vain. 
seeker, nor one easily content without some other re- 
wards, such as worldly prudence is willing to recognize 


as more likely to justify endeavor. This was to be ex- 


pected from the nature of our education as a people; | 
our necessities, and that saving economy, which, proper 


enough, perhaps, at the beginning, is too much calcu- 
lated, at the present day, to subject us to the imputa- 
tion of being mercenery in our aims, and purely sensual 
in our luxuries. We describe these characteristics as 
utilitarin—very mistakenly. 
and animal. We shall! correct them in season, I trust, 
since it seems an inevitable providence that the good 


shall follow the evil,—nay, grow out of it. 


enormities in morals which we have been compelled to | 


witness in latter days, have awakened the moral sense of 


the country—too much disposed to slumber—into un- | 
usual activity ;—and from such activity truth comes, and | 


virtue rises into authority, not soon to sleep again! But 
this is digression. 


I have said that our country is abundantly supplied | 


It has been 
I fancy we need the 
It is in such matters 


with the stores and materials of romance. 
customary to think otherwise. 

laborer rather than the material. 
as in the employment of the witch-hazel. There must 
be a chosen hand for its use. The destinies select their 


agents as well as their victims. I do not despair of 


our achievements, as a nation, in the walks of original |) 


hterature. 
wizard with his wand-—none of your jugglers—your 
Dousterswivels—pretenders who take every thing, and 
go off in fumo. We have only to effect two objects, 


and these results will happen. 


But the American is neither a patient | 


They are merely slavish | 


The very || 


The creator will appear in time—the time || 


i] 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
i] 
| 
| 


First, let us get rid of | 


! the springs of romance, now hidden from our eyes, will 
well up at the very doors of every political household 
jin the Union. Thousands of bright, bold, glorious fan- 
|| cies will rise above and illuminate our annals. There 
| shall be youg Indian, your Puritan, your Quaker and 
| Cavalier Chronicles—your wild tales of Piracy and 
\ Witchcraft—tales of sea and shore, of the forest and 
| the city—small, diamond-like spots of a dim tradition, 
|, glowing up like church-yard lights, here and there, all 
| through the country—glimmering more and more faintly, 
|| but having light and fire enough to kindle famous altars 
} yet, around which nations will assemble in worship, and 
| before which the proudest genius will be found, only too 
|| happy to officiate. 

| Ihave this confident faith that such things must be— 
| not in our day, perhaps, but in our country’s day—in its 
| prime—perpetuating its prime, and amply requiting the 
} old world for all which it ever conferred upon the new. 
|| When that day comes, I fancy that Massachusetts, Vir- 
_ginia and Carolina will be conspicious in the production 
of these fruits. That intensity of character,—leading 
to constant moral activity and high ambition, which has 
always distinguished these three regions,—and which 


| has been the great secret of their political pre-emi- 
nence,—will contribute still to keep them in the fore- 
| ground, as it has rendered their chronicles most vital in 

| those achievements which live, and have a voice, and 


| assert an influence, in the progress of other generations. 
But the materials of romance, of rich and original ro- 
mance, are not confined to these. I should be sorry to 
be so understood. On the contrary, I repeat that the 
whole country from the Arostook to the Colorado is 
rich beyond expectation or description. .Time will 
Time must hallow to our children, what is too 
| familiar, perhaps, to ourselves. 

The ‘ Passages’ which follow, are those which lie on 
| the surface, small, bright and perhaps of little value,— 
| like glittering pebbles that lie along the beach and 
|) sparkle in the moonlight. It will not lessen the beauty 
| of their sparkle to know that they are glittering sands 


|| show. 


| only, not gems, and that they lie, so little valued, with 


| thousand others, along the seldom trodden shore. 





FIRST NOUVELLETTE.-—-LUCAS DE AYLLON. 





“* My heart relents, that noble men, 
Only corrupted in Religion, 

Ladies of honor, knights and gentlemen, 
Sbould taste such ruthless ends.”-—- Marlowe. 


/ our dependance on English authority—our slavish de- | 


Srpastian Canot is supposed to have been the first 


pendance ;—and next, of our pretension—our miserable l European voyager who ever laid eyes upon the low 


struggle after the vain shows and false appearances of 


other lands and conditions than our own. Let us only 


| shores of Carolina. He sailed along the coast and 


| looked at it, but did not land; and this look, according 


exercise the courage to appear what we are, and strive || to the morals of that day, conferred a right upon the 
to be what we may become, with painstaking, faith and | nation which employed him, to the countries which he 
good fellowship; and there can be little doubt, in any | saw, and to the people—if not Christian—by which 
mind, that our Literary and Moral, will be worthy of | they were occupied. This sapposed right was not then 


our Political Independence—which now they are not! i asserted, however, and, meanwhile, another adventurer, 


i 
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on a voyage of exploration, surveyed the soil; and, |} brave enough for the uses to which valor was put in 


with more condescension, for he actually set foot upon } 
it. This was Lucas Velasquez de Ayllon, whose ad- 
ventures in Carolina we propose briefly to relate. Bet-— 
ter for him that he had never seen it !—or, seeing it, if, 
he had posted away from its shore, for ever. They were | 
the shores of destiny for him. But he was a bad man, | 
and we may reasonably assume that the Just Providence | 
had ordained that his crimes should there meet with | 
that retribution which they were not likely to encounter 
any where else. Here, if he found paganism, he, at! 
the same time, found hospitality; and here, if he. 
brought cunning, he encountered courage! Fierce valor | 
and generous hospitality, were the natural virtues of | 
the Southern Indians. 
But we must retrace our steps for a brief period. |, 
Some preliminaries, drawn from the history of the | 
times, are first necessary to be understood.—The feeble- , 
ness of the natives of Hayti, as is well known, so far | 
from making them objects of pity and indulgence in the 
sight of other Spanish Conquerors, had the contrary , 
effect of converting an otherwise brave soldiery into a 
reckless band of despots, as brutal in their performances, | 
as they were unwise in their tyrannies. The miserable 
Indians sunk under their domination. The blandness 
of their climate, its delicious fruits, the spontaneous | 
gifts of nature, had rendered them too effeminate for | 
labor and too spiritless for war. The extermination | 
was threatened; and, as a remedial measure, the be- | 
nevolent father, Las Casas,—whose humanity stands | 
out conspicuously in cortrast with the proverbial cruelty | 


‘quainted with the region. 


those days, but having the narrow contracted soul of a 
miser, he was incapable of noble thoughts or gene- 
rous feelings. The love of gold was the settled passion 
of his heart, as it was too much the passion of his coun- 
trymen. He soon distinguished himself by his forays, 
and was among the first to introduce his people to a 
knowledge of Carolina, where they subsequently made 
themselves notorious by their atrocities. Some time in 
the year 1520, he set forth, in two ships, on an expedi- 
He seems to have been already ac- 
Wending north, he soon 
found himself in smooth water, and gliding along by 
numberless pleasant islands, that broke the billows of 


tion of this nature. 


“the sea, and formed frequent and safe harborages along 


the coasts of the country. Attracted by a spacious open- 
ing in the shores, they stood in for a prominent head- 
land, to which they gave the name of Cape St. Helena; 
a name which is now borne by the contiguous sound. 
The smoothness of the waters; the placid and serene 
security of this lovely basin; the rich green of the ver- 
dure which encountered their eyes on every side, be- 
guiled them onward; and they at length were rejoiced 
at the sight,—more grateful to their desire, than any 
other, as it promised them the spoils which they sought— 
of numerous groups of natives that thronged the lands- 
ends at their approach. They cast anchor near the 
mouth of a river, which, deriving its name from the 
Queen of the country, is called, to this day, the Com- 
bahee. 

The natives were a race as unconscious of guile as 





and ferocity of his ccuntrymen,—suggested the policy they were fearless of danger. They are represented to 
of making captures of slaves, to take the places of the | have been of very noble stature ; graceful and strong of 
perishing Haytians, from the Caribbean Islands and | limb; of bright, dark, flashing eyes, and of singularly 
from the coasts of Florida. The hardy savages of these | advanced civilization, since they wore cotton clothes of 
regions, inured to war, and loving it for its very dangers I their own manufacture, and had even made considerable 
and exercises, were better able to endure the severe || progress in the arts of knitting, spinning and weaving. 
tasks which were prescribed by the conquerors. This | They had draperies to their places of repose ; and some 
opened a new branch of business for these bold and || of the more distinguished among their women and war- 
reckless adventurers. Predatory incursions were made || riors, wore thin and flowing fringes, by way of orna- 
along the shores of the Gulf, and seldom without profit. | ment, upon which a free and tasteful disposition of 
In this way one race was made to supersede another, pearls might occasionally be seen. Like many other of 
in the delicious country which seems destined never to the native tribes, they were governed by a queen whose 
rear a population suited to its characteristics. The | name has already been given. The name of the coun- 
stubborn and sullen Caribbean was made to bend his | try they called Chicora, or, more properly, Chiquola. 
shoulders to the burden, but did not the legs save the || Unsuspecting as they were brave, the savages sur- 
feeble Haytian from his doom. The fierce tribes of | rounded the vessels in their boats, and many of them 
Appalachia took the place of the delicate limbed native | even swam off from shore to meet them; being quite 
of the Ozama; and, in process of years, the whole! as expert in the water as upon the land. The wily 
southern coasts of North America became tributary, in \ Spaniard spared no arts to encourage and increase this 
some degree, to the novel and tyrannical policy which | confidence. Toys and implements of a kind likely to 
was yet suggested by a spirit of the most genuine be- | attract the eyes, and catch the affections, of an ignorant 
nevolence. | people, were studiously held up in sight; and, by little 
The business of slave capture became somewhat more | and litule, they grew bold enough, at length, to clamber 
profitable than the fatiguing and protracted search after | up the sides of the ships, and make their appearance 
gold—a search much more full of delusions than of any | upon the decks. Still, with all their arts, the number 
thing substantial. It agreed better with the hardy valor | of those who came on board was small, compared with 
of those wild adventurers. Many bold knights adopted | those who remained aloof. It was observed by the 
this new vocation. Among these was one Lucas Velas- i Spaniards that the persons who forebore to visit them 
os De Ayllon, already mentioned as succeeding Cabot || were evidently the persons of highest importance. 
in his discovery of Carolina. He was a stern, cold man, | Those who came, as constantly withdrew to meke their 
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report to others, who either stayed on the land, or|| strokes of the rowers were frequently suspended, as if 
hovered in sight, but at a safe distance, in their light in obedience to orders from their chiefs. A consultation 
canoes. De Ayllon shrewdly conjectured that if he || || was evidently going on among the inmates of the Indian 
could tempt these more important persons to visit his \ vessels. Other canoes approached it from the shore, 
vessels, the great body of the savages would follow. | The barge of state was surrounded,—it was obvious 
His object was numbers; and his grasping and calcu- | } that the counsellors were averse to the unnecessary ex- 
lating soul, scanned the crowds which were in sight, | || posure of their sovereigns. 

and thought of the immense space in his hold, which | } It was a moment of anxiety with De Ayllon. a 
it was his policy and wish to fill. To bring about his | were not twenty Indians remaining on his decks: 
object, he spared none of the customary modes of} one time there had been an hundred. He beheld Pa 
temptation. Beads and bells were sparingly distributed ! hesitation, amounting to seeming apprehension, among 
to those who came, and they were instructed by signs the people in the canoes; and he now began to reproach 
and sounds to depart, and return with their companions. |, himself with that cupidity, which, grasping at too much, 
To a certain extent, this policy had had its effect, but | had probably lost all. But so long as curiosity hesitates 





the appetite of the Spaniard was not easily glutted. , there is hope for cupidity. De Ayllon brought forth 
He noted, among the hundred canoes that darted || other lures: he preferred fraud to fighting. 
about the bay, one that was not only of larger size and); “ Look !” said a princely damsel inthe canoe of state, 


better construction than the rest, but which was fitted | as a cluster of bright mirrors shone burningly in the 
up with cotton stuffs and fringes, like some barge of | sunlight. ‘“ Look !’’—and every eye followed her finger, 
state. He rightly conjectured that this canoe contained | and every feminine tongue in the vessel grew clamorous 
the Cassique or sovereign of the country. The canoe || for an instant, in its own language, expressing the won- 
was dug from a single tree, and was more than forty | der which was felt at this surpassing display. Still, 
feet in length. It had a sort of canopy of cotton stuff|| the canoe hung, suspended on its centre, motionless. 
near the stern, beneath which sat several females, one | The contest was undecided: a long, low discussion was 
of whom was of majestic demeanor, and seemed to be carried on between a small and select number in the 
an object of deference with all the rest. It did not) little vessel. De Ayllon saw that but from four or five 
escape the eyes of the Spaniards that her neck was | persons engaged in this discussion. One of these, only, 
hung with pearls, others were twined about her brows, | was a woman;—the majestic but youthful woman, of 
and gleamed out from the folds of her long glossy black || whom we have already given abrief description. Three 
hair, which, streaming down her neck, was seen almost ! others were grave middle-aged men; but the fourth was 
to mingle with the chafing billows of the sound. The | a tall, bright-eyed savage, who had scarcely reached the 
men in this vessel were also most evidently of the better | term of manhood, with a proud eager aspect, and a 
order. All of them were clad in fringed cotton stuffs of | form equally combining strength and symmetry. He 
a superior description to those worn by the gathering | wore a coronet of eagle feathers, and from his place in 
multitude. Some of those stuffs were dyed of a bright || the canoe, immediately next that of the queen, it was 
red and yellow, and plumes, similarly stained, were | inferred correctly by the Spanish captain that he was 
fastened, in many instances, to their brows, by narrow | her husband. He spoke earnestly, almost angrily; 
strips of colored fringe, not unfrequently sprinkled art- l pointed several times to the ships, whenever the objects 
fully with seed peerl. | of attraction were displayed; and, from his impatient 
The eyes of De Ayllon gloated as he beheld this | | manner, it was very clear that the counsel to which he 
barge, from which he did not once withdraw his glance. | listened did not correspond with the desires which he 
But if he saw the importance of securing this particular | felt. But the discussion was soon ended. De Ayllon 
prize, he, at the same time, beheld the difficulty of such waved a bright scimitar above his head, and the young 
a performance. The Indians seemed not unaware of | chief in the canoe of state started to his feet, with an 
the special value of this canoe. It was kept aloof, while || unrestrainable impulse, and extended his hand for the 
all the rest ventured boldly along side the Spanish ves- | gift. The brave soul of the young warrior spoke out 
sels. A proper jealousy of strangers,—though it does || without control when he beheld the true object of attrac- 
not seem that they had any suspicion of their particular | tion. De Ayllon waved the weapon encouragingly, and 
object, restrained the savages. In this natural jealousy, | | bowed his head, as if in compliance with his demand. 
that curiosity which is equally natural to ignorance, was | The young savage uttered a few words to his people, 
opposed. De Ayllon was too sagacious to despair of | and the paddles were again dipped im water; the bark 
the final success of this superior passion. He redoubled | went forward, and, from the Spanish vessel a rope was 
his arts. His hawk’s bells were made to jingle from | let down to assist the visitors as soon as they were 
the ship’s side; tinsel, but bright crosses—the holiest | alongside. 
sign in the exercise of his religious faith, were hung in | The hand of the young chief had already grasped the 
view, abused as lures for the purposes of fraud and vio- | \ | Tope, when the fingers of Combahee, the queen, with an 
lence. No toy, which had ever yet been found potent | _ equal mixture of majesty and grace, were laid upon his 
in Indian traffic, was withheld from sight; and, by little | arm. 
and little the unconscious arms of the Indian rowers “Go not, Chiquola,” she said, with a persuasive, en- 
impelled the destined bark, nearer and nearer to the || treating glance of her deep, dark eyes. He shook off 
artful Spaniards. Still, the approach was slow. The" her hand impatiently, and, running up the sides of the 
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vessel, was already safely on the deck, before he per- |! passing from one to the other with an appetite which 
ceived that she had prepared to follow him. He turned nothing seemed likely soon to satiate. 

upon her, and a brief expostulation seemed to follow | Meanwhile, the example set by their Queen, the Cas- 
from his lips. It appeared as if the young savage siques, the lawas, or Priests, and other headmen of the 
was only made conscious of his imprudence, by behold- Nation, was soon followed by the common people ; and 
ing her's. She answered him with a firmness of manner, , De Ayllon had the satisfaction, on exchanging signals 
a dignity and sweetness so happily blended, that the with his consort, to find that both ships were crowded 
Spanish officers, who had, by this time, gathered round with quite as many persons as they could possibly carry. 
them, looked on, and listened with surprize. The | The vessel immediately under his command, was 
young chief, whom they learned to call by the name of scarcely manageable from the multitudes which throng- 
Chiquola—which they soon understood was that of the ed her decks, and impeded, in a great measure, all the 
country, also, appeared dissatisfied, and renewed his | operations of the crew. He devised a remedy for this 
expostulations, but with the same effect. At length he || evil, and, at the same time, a measure very well caleu- 
waved his hand to the canoe, and speaking a few | lated to give complete effect to his plans. Refresh- 
words, moved once more to the side of the ship at | ments were provided in the hold; wines in abundance ; 
which he had entered. The woman’s eye brightened ; | and the trooping savages were invited into that gloomy 
she answered with a single word, and hurried in the | region, which a timely precaution had rendered more 
De Ayllon, fearing the loss of his) cheerful in appearance by the introduction of numerous 
A similar arrangement conducted the more 


same direction. 
victims, now thought it time to interfere. The sword, | lights. 
which had won the eyes of the young warrior at first, | honorable guests into the cabin, and a free use of the 
was again waved in his sight, while a mirror of the | intoxicating beverages. on the part of the great body of 
largest size was held before the noble features of the | the Indians, soon rendered easy all the remaining labors 
Indian princess. He grasped the weapon, and laughed | of the wily Spaniard. The hatches were suddenly 
with a delighted but brief chuckle as he looked on the) closed when the hold was most crowded, and two hun- 
glittering steel, and shook it hurriedly in the air. He | dred of the unconscious and half stupid savages were 
seemed to know the use of such an instrument, by in- || thus entrapped for the slave market of the City of 
stinct. In its contemplatien, he forgot his own suspi- | Columbus. 
cions and that of his people ; and no more renewing his || In the cabin, the same transaction was marked by 
suggestions to depart, he spoke to Combahee only of || some distinguishing differences. The wily De Ayllom 
the beauties and the use of the new weapon which had || paid every attention to his guests. A natural homage 
been given to his hands. | was felt to be the due of royalty and rank, even among 
The woman seemed altogether a superior person, | @ race of savages; and this sentiment was enforced by 
There was a stern mournfulness about her, which, while i the obvious necessity of purstiing that course of conduct 
it commanded respect, did not impair the symmetry and || which would induce the confidence of persons who had 
sweetness of her very intelligent and pleasing features. | already shown themselves so suspicious. De Ayllon 
She had the high forehead of our race, without that | with his officers, himself attended Chiquola and the 
accompanying protuberance of the cheek bones, which || Queen. The former needed no persuasion. He freely 
distinguished her’s. Her mouth was very small and | seated himself on the cushions of the cabin, and drank 
sweet, like that which is common to her people. Her || of the proffered wines, ’till his eyes danced with de- 
eyes were large, deeply set, and dark in the extreme, } light, and his blood tingled; and his speech, always 
wearing that pensive earnestness of expression which | free, became garrulity, to the great annoyance of Com- 
seems to denote presentiment of many pangs and sor- || bahee. She had followed him, with evident reluctance, 
rows. Her form, we have already said, was large and | into the interior of the vessel; and now, seated with 
majestical ; yet the thick masses of her glossy black | the rest, within the cabin, she watched the proceedings 
hair streamed even to her heels. Superior to her com- with a painful degree of interest and dissatisfaction, in- 
panions, male as well as females, the mirror which had | creasing momently as she beheld the increasing effect 
been put into her hands—a glance at which had awa- || upon him of the wine which he had taken. She her- 
kened the most boisterous clamors of delight among her } self utterly declined the proffered liquor; holding her 
female attendants, all of whom had followed her into | self aloof with as much natural dignity as could have 
the Spanish vessel—was laid down, after a brief exami- || been displayed by the most polished princess of Europe. 
nation, with perfect indifference. Her countenance, | Her disquiet had made itself understood by her impa- 
though not uninformed with curiosity, was full of a| tience of manner, and by frequent utterances, in her 
most expressive anxiety. She certainly felt the wonder || own language te Chiquola; which, of course, could be 
which the others showed, at the manifold strange understood only by themselves and their attendants. 
objects which met their eyes; but this feeling was en- But the Spaniards were at no loss to divine the purport 
tertained in a more subdued degree, and did not display || of her speech from her tones—the expression of her 
itself in the usual language of surprize. She simply i face, and the quick significant movements of her hands, 
seemed to follow the footsteps of Chiquola, without || At length she succeeded in impressing her desires 
participating in his pleasures, or that curiosity which “upon Chiquola, and he rose to depart. But the Spa: r 
made him traverse the ship in every accessible quarter, || had no intention to suffer this. The plot was now 
from stem to stern, seeking all vbjects of novelty, and |! ready for execution. The signal had been made. The 
s) 
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entrance to the cabin was closed; 
and decisive movement was alone necessary to end the 
game. 


De Ayllon had taken care silently to introduce | 


several stout soldiers into the cabin, and there, when. 


Chiquola took a step forward, sprang uvon him and 


his few male companions and bore then: to the floor. | 


Chiquola struggled with a manful courage, which, | 


equally with their forests, was the inheritance of the 
American Indians; but the conflict was too unequal, 
and it did not remain doubtful very long. 


De Ayllon | 


saw that he was secure, and turned, with an air of 


3 , | 
courteous constraint, to the spot where Combahee stood. | 


He approached her with a smile upon his countenance 


and with extended arms; but she bestowed upon him a | 


single glance ; and, in a mute survey, took in the entire | 


extent of her misfortune. 
That she was taken 
by surprize, as well as Chiquola, was sufficiently clear; 


been the work of an instant only. 


but her suspicions had never been wholly quieted, and |) y 


The whole proceeding had | 


| 


the degree of surprize which she felt did not long de- || 


prive her of her energies. If her eye betrayed the 


startled apprehension of the fawn of her native forests, | 


it equally expressed the fierce indignation which flames 


in that of their tameless eagle. She did not speak, as 





and a single bold !! What human victim’s crimson life-stream fell, 


To dye thy native sod, none, none can tell. 

Yet, it was there, where thou didst spring to life, 
The Druid used the sacrificial knife ! 

There, in dread concord, sounding to the sky, 
Went pagan hymn, and victim’s dying cry ; 

Until the breath had passed—the life had flown, 
A fearful offering to a God unknown. 


While, mounting through the grove of sacred oak, 
Rose from the altar, wreathes of flame and smoke, 
With magic wand, and astrologic eye, 

The pontiff read the characters on high; 

And showed the way where passed the victim’s soul, 
Whose blood he held, to sprinkle from the bowl. 


There did he wear, bound o’er his ample vest, 
The serpent’s egg, gold-cased upon his breast, 
Infusing wisdom—that all-potent charm, 

Vith power alike to govern good and harm, 


With oak-leaf chaplet o’er his mighty brow, 


| And gold tiara, making all to bow. 


| 
| 


De Ayllon approached ; and when, smiling, he pointed || 


to ihe condition of Chiquola, and with extended arms 
seemed to indicate to her the hopelessness of any effort 
at escape, she hissed at him, in reply, with the keen de- | 
fiance of the angry coppersnake. 


hand was stretched forth towards her person, when she | 
drew up her queenly form to its fullest height; and, | 


with a single word hurriedly spoken tothe still struggling | 7, tind the spirit longer to the clay ? 


| Were their dark mysteries o’er their nature thrown, 


Chiquola, she turned, and when De Ayllon looked only 
to receive her submission, plunged suddenly through the 
stern windows of the cabin, and buried herself in the | 
deep waters of the sea. W. G. $. 


Original. 


THE DRUID’S HERB. 


AN ANONYMOUS HERE PLUCKED AT STONEHENGE, ENG, 
BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Dank Herb, thou comest in thy sunken green, 
Nameless and solemn, from that far-off scene, 
Where Salisbury’s plain, with long, old, heathy face, 
Bears stern memorials of a vanished race, 

Whose heathen manes | would not disturb, 

While, after them, 1 name thee, Druid’s Herb. 


There are the relics of an age so old, 

Earth has no archives where their date is told. 
On those bold ruins brooding mystery lies, 

Not to be solved until the vaulted skies 

Hung o'er them, passing as a burning scroll, 
Shall leave mankind disclosed, a world of soul. 


i} 
i 


He advanced ;—his | 


| Thus in his dread pontificals arrayed, 


With stainless robe, pure hands, and burnished blade, 
With reverence he performed the mystic rite, 


| Clipping with awe the hallowed parasite ; * 


And from the oak bore off the sacred weed 


| Whereon his very spirit was to feed. 


And art thou, sombre foreigner, akin 
To those sage herbs the Druids trusted in, 
The pains of mind and body to allay— 


|| When thou wast born beside their altar-stone ? 


Will the old Stonehenge never break the spell 
Of silence, of its worshippers to tell— 


| What were their hopes and fears of weal or woe— 
| What the dim symbol in the mistletoe, 


Whose leaves and fruit told, each, their sacred Three, 
Which their dark-visioned prophecy could see ? 


Do e’er their gentile shades come hovering round 

| Their ruined temple—their once hallowed ground, 

' To mourn the darkness which involved them there ; 

| And long for power to make the Christian’s prayer— 


To be re-vested with the mortal clay, 
And have one more probationary day ? 


But, peace! the veil I would not cast aside 

From those who sinned without the Law, and died. 
I would not pry beyond that solemn gate, 

Which God has shut with silence on their state. 
Since he vouchsafes the way of life to show, 


| ’Tis mine to follow on, but Him to know. 


What Cimbrian power those massive pillars wrought— | 


What Celtic bands the stony temple sought— 
WHE grave magician in the form of priest, 
On the rude altar slew the votive beast— 





* Cutting the mistletoe from the oak, was, with the Druids 

ceremony of great solemnity. They wentposs the oak; 
while they held the mistle as most sacred of all plants, 
account of its leaves and berries growing each, in cluster 
three—their sacred number—held so for some mystical impor 
or typical signification. 


Newburyport, Maas. 
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“In leaving thee, my child, to the evils of life, and 
the temptations of the world, I do not leave thee with- 
out a protector, for thy own excellent heart will be a 
guardian more vigilant and more useful than the wisest 
I could appoint—and in bequeathing my patrimony 

almost entirely to thy two brothers, I do thee no act of 


Original. | 
ROMANCE OF ANCIENT HISTORY.) 


STORY OF ATHENAILIS. 


BY MRS. EMELINE S. SMITH. 


Tue Grecian sage, Leontius, was lying on his couch, | injustice, for thy youth and loveliness, and, above all, 
calmly awaiting the approach of death. His daughter, thy many virtues, constitute a dowry that queens might 
the beautiful Athenais, was bending over him, and ‘envy. What were riches to one like thee? What 
bathing his brow with her tears. The fading beams of wine stores of sparkling gems, and heaps of glittering 
the setting sun illumined che apartment, and cast over gold? Hast thou not a beauty whose splendor can 
the pallid cheek of the dying man, a glow that mocked | yival the diamond’s light, and treasures of the mind, 
the hue of health. As the weeping Athenais beheld || whose value is above all price? These last, my 
this rosy flush, she hushed her voice of mourning, and, | daughter, are a legacy which none can take away. 
for an instant, a ray of hope irradiated her brow, and || Time, who will steal thy youthful charms, cannot 
shone amid her tears, as a transient sunbeam sometimes | deprive thee of those unfading treasures. They are 
gilds a stormy cloud, and sparkles amid the falling rain. | exhaustless as the earth, and enduring as life. Thou 
Leontius beheld the change, and said in faint but tran- | art nobly portioned, and I die happy in the belief of thy 
quil tones— welfare.” 

“‘Deceive not thyself, my dear Athenais, with vain The philosopher paused—a solemn silence reigned 
illusive hopes—they will but cheat thee into a momen- | in the apartment, and it seemed that death was hover- 
‘ing near. Faint and fainter grew the light of depart- 
grief, that must come, more painful to endure. Learn _ing day—dim, and dimmer burned the lamp of expiring 
to look calmly upon the trial that awaits thee, and beer | jife. Low as the softest whisper of the leaves when 
with becoming fortitude the loss thou art about to sus- || stirred by the breath of spring, rose once more the 
tain. I feel that I must die. Even now the lamp of | voice of the dying sage. 
life burns dimly in its socket, and ere long it will be |) « My daughter, see you not yon lingering radiance in 
quenched for ever. Weep not so bitterly, my child, at | che west-hew slowly and majestically it gives place to 
this decree of the Gods. They are wise—they are | the footsteps of night. How softly and sweetly the last 
merciful. They have granted me a long sojourn 0n | beam fades away, and sinks to rest? Thus does a 
the earth, and they are now conducting me peacefully philosopher bid farewell to earth. Thus calmly and 
and pleasantly to repose. Murmur not, then, at their peacefully sink to his last repose. May such, dear 
dispensations, but bow submissively to their will, and) Athenais, when thy sojourn here is ended, be thy clos- 


tary forgetfulness of sorrow, and render the hour of 


pray for aid to strengthen thy spirit in the coming sea- | ing hour. Blessings be with thee now and for ever. 
Farewell!”"—So gently and so tranquilly had he sunk 

But Athenais renewed her lamentations, and her) into the arms of Death, that the bereaved Athenais 
tears flowed more freely as she listened to her father’s | dared not disturb, with the voice of her sorrow, the 
words. Grief had gained the mastery over her spirit, | silent and solemn scene. For many moments she sat 


son of affliction.” 


and, for a time it ruled with despotic sway. Calmly | tearless, motionless—almost breathless, gazing reve- 
Leontius waited ‘till the violence of the storm had rently upon the hushed and holy features of the depart- 
passed, and, in the lull of those passionate lamenta-| ed. But as soon as the awe, which that fearful visitor, 
tions, he said, “I grieve to see, my child, that all the | Death, inspires in every one, who, for the first time, 
lessons of wisdom and virtue which I have taught thee, | marke hie approach, had passed away, the young mourner 
have failed to lift thy mind to that elevation which I gave full vent to her grief, and bending her blooming 
had hoped it would attain. But I despair not that thy | cheek to that marble brow, she wept with the bitterness 
soul will one day be as lofty and heroic as my fondest || of a desolate spirit. 
wish could desire. Thou art young, and thy heart is | Her father had been so dear—so immeasurably dear 
yet tender enough to take a deep impression from every | to her heart, that, in losing him, she fancied she had 
passing touch. Let but a few more years roll away, | lost all that could render life endurable. Her mother 
and the breath of sorrow, like the beam of joy, will pass | had been dead many years, and Leontius had supplied 
almost unheeded over thy spirit’s fount of feeling, and | the place of both parents. It was his eye that had 
wake only a ripple on its surface. Thus would I have || watched over her in the troublous days of infancy, and 
it. And now, my dear Athenais, I have but a few more | his voice that had gladdened, with words of praise, the 
moments to linger, and | entreat you to listen to the voice | happy years of childhood. In the pleasant spring-time 
that will so soon be silent for ever. Hereafter it might | of youth, he had been ever near to guide at.d protect— 
be a source of deep regret to reflect that you had not || to lead her steps in the path of virtue, and her mind to 
heeded my dying words.”’ the fount of knowledge. He had been parent, com- 
This admonition had the desired effect—the young | paniou, friend and preceptor, and Athenais had d 
mourner dried her tears—lifted her beautiful head, and t as never child loved before. It is a sad thing, t t 
with a forced calmness and composure, listened to his || deep grief of a young, fond heart. As a desolating 
words. | storm would bruise aod blight the gentle tenants of a 
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flower-garden, so does that tempest of the soul destroy , Athenais at the house of her brother, became charmed 
its tender blossoms of feeling, and lay waste its beauti- with her beauty. He numbered more than twice her 
ful buds of hope. But although terrible in its effects, ! years, and was a man of corrupt character. He had 
it is transient in duration, and passes away like the | led a dissolute life, and wandered through the garden 
cloud from a summer sky. Youthful emotions are so || of Pleasure, until there seemed not a solitary flower 
buoyant and elastic, that they spring back to their for- | rare and beautiful enough to please his satiated fancy, 
mer position as soon as the pressure of misfortune is || Surfeited with pernicious sweets, and almost weary of 
removed. It was thus with Athenais. When the first | the life that could afford him no new enjoyment, be 
violence of her anguish had passed away, she could continually sighed for some novelty to awaken the slug- 
reflect calmly upon her bereavement, and turn to the | gish emotions of his heart. That novelty he seemed 
memory of her lost parent as to something holy and | now to have found in Athenais. Her beauty at first 
dear. She would sit for hours alone, recalling his every | attracted his admiration, but it was her purity of 
look and tone, and dwelling fondly upon his words of thought and modesty of demeanor that fixed his atten- 
love. At such times she would remember all his pre- tion, and inspired a love such as he had never known 
cepts, and breathe a prayer that they might guide her | before. He looked upon her as a treasure which he 


| 


safely through the perilous path of life. | had long sought in vain, and which he was at last 
blessed with the hope of obtaining. He resolved to 
make her his wife, and accordingly sought an opportu- 
since the days of childhood, and they had none of those | nity of declaring his love. He blindly imagined that 


gentle and pleasant memories which linger so sweetly | his birth and wealth would insure success, forgetting 


With a spirit chastened by sorrow, she sought the 
home of her brothers. They had lived apart from her | 


around the hearts of those who have been reared in the | that he possessed not a single quality that could win 
genial atmosphere of home. They received their sister the affection of a pure young heart. Athenais, at first, 
as a stranger, and greeted her with the chilling words | gently but firmly refused his offers, but when he repeated 
of unkindness. They feared she would become a depen- | them again and again, she became displeased with his 


dant on their bounty, and consume a portion of the pat- | perseverance, and repelled him with disdain. — This 
rimony which they had so recently inherited. How | seemed rather to increase than diminish his admiration, 
strange a passion is avarice—how it contracts every || and he determined to obtain her at any sacrifice. He 
lofty principle of the mind, and chills every warm emo- H made known his wishes to the brothers, and besought 
tion of the heart. How it degrades every noble senti- || their aid. Then was Athenais constantly persecuted 
ment of humanity! Leontius had withheld his worldly ! with entreaties to become the wife of Marulles. Com- 
riches from his daughter, in order to bestow all upon } mands followed entreaties, and threats followed com- 
his sons, thinking no doubt, that they would gladly || mands, until she had scarce a moment’s peace. The 
share the dowry with their only sister. But the || brothers, seeing a chance of escaping the duty of mair- 
spirit of avarice had entered their hearts, and they | taining her, whom they regarded as an incumbrance, 
grudged the gentle Athenais a home. They frowned ] were firm in their resolve to make her accept the offer, 
upon her when she asked their protection, and unwil-| that they feigned to consider advantageous and desira- 
lingly granted the shelter they were ashamed to refuse. || ble. They embraced every opportunity to throw Athe- 
She would have turned away from such unnatural kin- |! nais into the now hated company of her admirer—they 
dred, to seek a home among strangers, but she had been || made her home more wretched than ever, they wounded 
reared in retirement, and knew nothing of life save | her heart by the most unkind and unfeeling words ; in 
what she had learned from study, and she dared not go || short, they made use of every means that cruelty could 
forth into thé world friendless and alone. Thus, com- I suggest, to force her into a compliance with their wishes. 
pelled to accept the boon so ungraciously granted, she || Weary of continual persecution, and overcome by de- 


became an unwelcome dweller with her inhospitable | spondency and grief, the unhappy Athenais knew not — 


brothers. But though with them, she was not one = what course to pursue. Sometimes she was almost 
| tempted to yield to the sad fate that threatened her, 
radiance for her, and their household gods never || and then, the thoughts of sacrificing herself where she 
smiled upon her spirit. She was desolate and unhappy | felt only dislike, and of being irrevocably united to age 
—the memory of her father’s love and kindness was) and vice, made her pure heart shudder with dread. 
ever lingering around her heart, making her altered || At length she asked and obtained the boon of three 
situation more sad and more difficult to endure, days respite from solicitations, during which time she 
Still in the treasures of the mind, those which her | was not to be persecuted with threats or entreaties, of 
father had deemed so rich a legacy, she found a resource || even spoken to on the subject that gave her so much 
and shield from despair. There were moments when || pain. This favor was granted, on condition that she 
she could steal from the troublous cares that oppressed || would spend the time in endeavoring to think mort 
her, and forgot, in study, and the intellectual pursuits || favorably of Marulles, and in learning to look upon ® 
she loved, the many ills to which she was subjected. || union with him as an event which she could not hope 
Baneven these brief intervals of consolation were de-|| to avoid 
and the last flower that bloomed in her darkened Those three days seemed, to Athenais, like a short 
pathway, seemed about to perish. respite granted to a condemned criminal. At oné 
A Roman of bigh birth, named Marulles, who saw || moment a joyous sense of freedom would thrill bet 


their family, for their firesides never shed a cheering 
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heart, and then a dark remembrance immediately , 
Now a ray of hope would shoot | 


usurp its place. ] 
athwart her spirit, and then the shadows of fear in- || 


Oh, how she longed for her | 


stantly dispel the light. 
father’s counsel and advice, to guide her through the | 
gloom that surrounded her path. But his voice was || 
silent in the grave, and there was none to whom she 
could turn for consolation. 

The last day of the three was drawing to a close, | 
and Athenais had vainly striven to fortify her mind to ! 
meet the fate she dreaded with something like a spirit 
of resignation. With a heavy heart she went to the || 
window of her apartment, and looked out upon the |) 
setting sun. As its last beams faded in the west, she || 
was forcibly reminded of her father’s dying hour, and a | 
thrilling feeling of mingled awe and pleasure crept over | 
her mind, as she fancied his spirit might be hovering | 
Sinking on her knees, and lifting her tearful | 


near. 
eyes to Heaven, she breathed an audible prayer. 

“Oh, thou dear departed, if thou can’st leave the 
company of the immortal gods, to visit once more the 
scene of thy former life, look down, I pray thee, on || 
thine unhappy child, and guide her safely through the | 
perils that surround. The lessons of virtue which thou | 
imparted, have failed to insure the promised happiness, | 
and the rich store of wisdom which thou bequeathed, | 
has not even purchased the boon of content. Oh, my | 
father, without thee, thy instructions are nothing. I) 
am like a barque moving unguided over the waters, and | 
Life that was sweet while || 


speeding to destruction. 
shared with thee, is now a burthen too wearisome to 
bear, and I pray thee, shade of the departed, beseech | 
the merciful gods to take me from the earth, and give | 


me a home with them and thee.” 

This invocation, which expressed so truly and touch- 
ingly the deep sadness of Athenais, was interrupted by | 
the sound of approaching steps. She looked up; her_ 
female attendant, Marina, had entered the apartment— 
fear and anxiety were pictured on her countenance, and | 
Athenais felt that some new trouble awaited her. | 
Rapidly, and in a low tone, Marina imparted her in‘or- 
mation. She had, a few moments before, overhear a 
conversation between the brothers and the admirer of 
her mistress. By that, it appeared, Marulles, fearful 
of losing the prize he so ardently sought, had obtained 
from the brothers, permission to wed Athenais without 
further delay. 
hour of the following morning was the time appointed 
for the ceremony to take place. 


Every thing was prepared, and an early 


Their victim’s wishes | 
were to be no longer corfsulted; she was to be forced | 
to the altar, and, if she there persevered in resistifg | 


their commands, she was to be confined in a gloomy and | 
} 


t 


supplied with the smallest pittance to sustain life. | 
These were the cruel arrangements, and as the faithful |! 
attendant disclosed the plot, she wept at what she con- 


solitary apartment, deprived of every comfort, and only 


sidered the inevitable fate of her mistress. 

Athenais sat a few moments in deep thought, pon- 
dering upon the intelligence she had received, and re- | 
volving in her mind what course to pursue. There was | 
not much time for reflection; only that night was left | 
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| plainest manner. 


|| entrance. 
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| stately apartment. 
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to decide and to act. The next morning she would be 
a prisoner in a dungeon, or a captive in a more fearful 
bondage still. At length her resolution was taken. 
She decided to steal noiselessly from the house—pro- 
ceed without delay to the seat of government, and ask 
the aid of royal protection against her unnatural kin- 
It was not a long journey from her brother’s 
residence to the Imperial palace, and she felt that her 
desperate fortunes would give her energy and resolution 
to endure whatever fatigue or hardship she would have 
to incur. 

The Eastern Empire was, at that time, under the 
dominion of Pulcheria, daughter of Arcadius, and 
grand-daughter of Theodosius the Great. She was in- 
vested with the sovereign power, during the minority 
of her brother, the younger Theodosius. Although 
possessing a high, proud spirit, she was renowned for 
the justice and benevolence of her character, and 


| Athenais felt, as she reflected upon what she was about 


to undertake, that the Empress might be awakened to 
womanly tenderness and pity for one so desolate and 
unhappy. 

As soon as her design was formed, she proceeded to 
put it in execution. She fortunately escaped from the 
house without arousing suspicion, and, with no com- 
panion but her attendant, proceeded on the journey. 
In due season, and without obstacle she reached the 
palace. Then, and not ’till then did she pause and hesi- 
tate, and think fearfully upon the ordeal she was about 
She had been reared in the simplest and 
She was totally unacquainted with 
the forms and rules of a-court, and dreaded to pass 
those lofty portals that seemed frowningly to forbid her 
But one thought of her friendless situation 
called back her courage and nerved her to the task. 
Without difficulty she gained admittance, and, ere long, 
was ushered into the presence of the Empress. Noth- 


to endure. 


ing could afford a better illustration of the industry and 


simplicity of the females of that day, than the sight 
which met the eye of Athenais, as she entered the 
A group of maidens were seated 
round the room, all engaged on works of embroidery, 
and in their midst, portioning out ther respective tasks, 


| 
_and occupying herself, from time to time, with the 


same feminine employment, was the Empress of the 
East, the proud ambitious woman, who, at the age of 
sixteen, received the lofty title of Augusta, and wielded 
the sceptre with some of the wisdom, and much of the 
spirit that characterized her illustrious progenitor, The- 
odosius the Great. 

As soon as Athenais beheld the benevolent feawres 
of the Empress, her fears were dispelled, and, ad- 
vancing with graceful ease, she knelt at her feet. In 
the kindest manner Pulcheria raised the maiden, and 
bade her make known her wishes. That she might at- 
tract less observation, Athenais had arrayed her form 


in a plain and humble garb—her eyes were dimmed 


iness 





with tears—her features wore the languor of w 
and the gloom of anxiety, yet, despite these - 
tages, her beauty shone conspicuous and cha he 
eyes of beholders. With a low but firm voice, she said, 
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“Tilustrious Sovereign, you see before you, in the 
character of a suppliant, an unhappy, destitute and 
desolate orphan. If one who hus no inheritance but 
Sorrow—no friend but Hope, and no shelter but Heaven 
ean claim your pity, then, most gracious lady, award 
Driven by unnatural kindred from an 
unhappy home, and flying from the persecutions of one 


that pity to me. 


who would force me into a union whose ties were more | 


fearful than death, I come to plead, with voice and 
heart, for the boon of your favor and protection. I am 
a humble maiden—born, reared and educated in retire- 


ment, I know not the language of a Court, and if my 


freedom of expression offend your ear, I pray your’ 


Majesty's pardon ; but listen, oh, deign to listen kindly | 


to my appeal. I know not what words to use, but I 
feel that the voice of Pity in your own breast will plead 
eloquently in my behalf. I am poor and miserable, but 
beneath my humble garb beats a heart filled with loyal 
Grant me the boon [ ask, oh, 
Sovereign, and the service, the devotion, I had almost 
said worship of that heart shall be yours. 


and generous emotions. 


with your gracious power, from the loneliness and sor- 
row that oppress my spirit, and life will be too short 
to pay the debt of gratitude I shall thus incur.” 

The voice, the words, the manner of Athenais, all 


had a powerful effect over the Empress. She imme- 


Shield me | 


| pines to behold her. 


diately soothed the suppliant with words of kindness, — 


and gave her many assurances of favor and protection. 
She ministered to her wants, and sought by every gentle 
means to make her forget the ills which she endured. 
Every passing moment added to the interest she had 
awakened in the breast of Pulcheria, and the latter at 


length began to indulge secret thoughts of making her 


the wife of her brother. 
Theodosius was at that period about twenty years 
of age. Although possessing few of the illustrious 


qualities of his grandfather, the elder Theodosius, he 


was a youth of virtuous heart and fine endowments of | 


mind. His education had been carefully superintended 
by his older and more imperial-minded sister, Pulcheria, 
and she had also scrupulously instructed him in all the 
graces and dignities of royalty. 
bued with the sublime spirit of Christianity, then fast 
dispelling the errors of Paganism from the world, and 
all his acts were guided and governed by its divine pre- 
cepts. His mildness, his benevolence, and his piety 
caused him to be respected and beloved by all who sur- 
rounded him. 

A short time after her fair suppliant’s arrival at the 
palace, Pulcheria sought an interview with Theodosius. 
In tones of pleasure she addressed him— 


He was deeply im- | 


| the presence of Pulcheria. 
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, every tender emotion of the soul, yet darts around such 
fires as flash from the noon-day sun; a cheek where 
the first rose of spring seems to have nestled long and 
lovingly, and tinted its resting-place with its own deli- 
cate and beautiful hue; a mouth that expresses at once 
sweetness and intelligence, whose voice is music and 
“whose smile, like the rainbow of peace, can charm 
| away all storms from the heart. Add to all these ex- 
‘vernal graces, a mind lighted by nature with the divine 
fire of genius, and stored by education with the wisdom 
and learning of a sage; a heart where every generous 
and kindly emotion has found a home; a virtue that 
has been tried in the fiery ordeal of woe, and found 
pure as the shining ore that emerges from the severest 
test, without spot and without blemish; a character, in 
‘short, my brother, which, like the sunbeam of Heaven, 
must shed universal brightness and gladness around.” 
Theodosius had listened with looks of wondering de- 
light to his sister’s glowing description of the young 


Grecian, and when she closed, he said— 
“You have, indeed, dear Pulcheria, described a 
wondrous being—such an one as only the brightest day- 
dreams have ever imaged to my soul, and my spirit 
But if she is all you so brightly 
picture, she is surely capable of feeling an elevated and 
noble attachment—a love founded on pure and divine 
principles. Such a love I have long sighed to awaken— 
such a true and sincere affection have I ardently wished 
to inspire. But, surrounded by a host of admiring 
friends and followers, who applaud and flatter and 
_offer me the servile homage of interested hearts, J still 
vainly seek and pine for that unalloyed affection which 
all desire to obtain. The attentions, the praises, the 
adulations which are paid to my rank, and not to my- 
self, are distasteful, and satisfy me not; as the drooping 
flower thirsts for the dew, my soul thirsts for the lan- 
guage of truth—for the words of pure and sincere 
esteem. If I could woo this young maiden as a lowly 
and humble individual, might I not win a love that the 
favored of fortune seldom possess, and that kings often 

sigh for in vain?” 

Pulcheria approves her brother’s sentiments, and as 
sures him that his desire can be gratified. They ar 
range that he is to gaze unseen upon the fair stranger, 
and then, unknown seek to win her love. Concealed 
behind the drapery in his sister’s apartment, he awaits 

| the entrance of Athenais, who has been summoned to 
With what delight he be- 
holds her radiant face, and listens to her silvery voice! 
_ His ardent imagination finds the original fairer, if pos- 


| sible, than the picture his sister had so vividly drawn, 
“ My brother, I have this day seen and conversed | 


with a young Grecian maiden, who is, in every respect, | 


worthy to be the wife of the future Emperor of Rome. 
Listen while I describe a being such as fancy never 
pictured to your mind. Imagine a form of lofty stature 
and graceful proportions, invested with all the charms 
of youth, yet merging into the richer beauty of woman- 

brow white and pure as the unsullied snow- 
fla und which cluster locks of the softest texture 


and his youthful heart beats rapidly beneath the touch 

of Love. He can scarcely await the fitting season for 
the interview, and longs impatiently for the appointed 
hour. 

As he led a quiet and secluded life, it was easy for 
Theodosius to practice the innocent deception which he 
had planned, and in a humble garb he was introduced 

_to Athenais as one of the tutors of the young Emperor. 
, Pulcheria daily devised excuses for an interview between 


and richest luxuriance ; an eye that eloquently expresses || the young pair, and by that means the lover had the 
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necessary opportunities to carry on his plan. Every | 


one who approached Athenais was instructed in the | 


secret, and commanded not to divulge it, thus she had 
not the most remote suspicion of the truth. Feeling 
none of the timidity which would have characterized 
her intercourse, with him had she dreamed of his rank, 
and grateful for his respectful attentions, Athenais 
soon extended to the young tutor her confidence and | 
regard. It was not long ere a warmer sentiment sprung 
up in her heart and lent a new charm to her life. Then) 


indeed all things wore a smiling aspect, and time sped 


by on the wings of joy. 

Athenais became daily a greater favorite with the 
Empress, and, receiving from her constantly the most 
unequivocal marks of regard, she ceased to feel her de- | 
pendant situation, and banished from her mind all 
thoughts of care. She was grateful and happy—Her | 
heart, like a summer bird, warbled forth incessantly the 
She was surrounded by every com- | 


music of delight. 
fort and luxury of life; she loved and was beloved ! | 
What a contrast with her former friendless condition. | 
With what happy dreams and anticipations she looked | 
One day, while indulging this | 


forward to the future. 
pleasant frame of mind, she received a message from || 
With a light | 


step and a lighter heart she entered the presence of her 


the Empress, bidding her to an interview. 


benefactor. 


“Well, my bird of beauty,” said Pulcheria, “ art | 
7” 


thou not happy in thy new bower 
The maiden’s face was radiant with the sunshine of | 
the soul as she replied—* Not even in the days of inno- i 


cent childhood, when I wandered by the shores of my | 
own blue sea or decked my brow with the flowers of | 
my dear native plains, did my heart revel more gladly 
in the joyous sense of existence. 
friendless, houseless exile; for thou, dear lady, hast | 
supphed the place of country, kindred, and home. |) 


I am no longer a), 


What can I do to serve thee ?”’ 


“ Listen, my dear Athenais; have I not in all things | 


studied thy comfort? Have I not given thee a home | 


that the greatest might envy, and clothed thee in rai- | 
ment that queens might wear? Have I not bestowed 
attendants to obey thy slightest bidding, and surrounded 
thee with luxuries that only the noble can gain !”’ 


“ Yes, my Sovereign, you have done all this and more. 
You have wiped the tear of woe from my eyes and 
plucked the arrow of grief from my heart. You have 
soothed my wounded spirit with the voice of consola- | 
tion, and whispered peace when despair was at hand. 
You have converted fear into hope, and regret into joy. || 
You have awakened love in the heart where sorrow be- |! 
fore reigned supreme, and made the life that was fast || 
becoming a burthen, a blessing and a delight. All this | 
you have done, dear lady, and now what can I do to | 
testify my gratitude? Name but the price, and, though | 
it were life itself—the very life you have so cheered— 
it shall be sacrificed for your good.” i 

“I want no sacrifices, Athenais; I am fally reward- | 
ed by seeing you happy, and to show my sense of your ! 
gratitude, I am about to confer a favor greater than | 


|| any you have yet received. 


| Mock not my misfortunes with such an offer. 


lady, force me to renounce my love. 
| to place another in its shrine. 


| The bond of sympathy united us. 
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CIENT 


I am about to give you in 
marriage to my imperial brother, the young Emperor 
of the East.” 

As if a mighty spell had suddenly converted the 
maiden into stone she stood, pale, speechless, motion- 
less, her hands clasped, her head bent forward, her eye 
fixed despairingly upon the Empress and her whole ap- 
pearance indicative of the most intense amazement. 
At length she spoke, 

“I pray thee, dear lady, unsay those fearful words. 
I am too 
humble and too unworthy to share the splendid destiny 
of thy brother. Choose him a bride more suited to his 


| birth, and more befitting his exalted station.” 


“Not so, Athenais—thy beauty, thy virtue, thy learn- 
ing make thee his equal, and render thee, in all respects, 
worthy to be a monarch’s consort. I have willed it, 
and thou must be his bride.” 

Then an expression of the deepest sorrow passed 
over the features of the maiden—she went forward and 
bent lowly at the feet of the Empress. ‘“‘ Lady, I en- 
treat thy forgiveness, but I cannot obey thy bidding. 
My heart is already united to another.” 

Pulcheria received this announcement with the greatest 


apparent displeasure. She reproached Athenais for 


her ingratitude, and threatened her with punishment 
‘and persecution, if she did not instantly renounce her 


love. Finding reproaches and threats alike powerless 


| to call forth this renunciation, she tried other means. 


She described her brother handsome, wise, valiant and 
noble. She represented the greatness, the pomp, the 
power his consort would enjoy—the splendors that 
would surround her, the luxuries that would minister to 


| her comfort, and pictured all the charms of a regal sta- 


But to all these 
temptations Athenais seemed insensible, and when Pul- 


tion, in their most fascinating colors. 


cheria had finished, she rose from her humble position, 
dried her tears, and, with a look of dignity and a voice 
that trembled, said— 

“Banish me from your presence—send me forth to 
the world friendless and miserable as when I sought 


| your protection—torture my spirit with cruel threats 


and reproaches—kill me, if you will, but do not, dear 
It were sacrilege 


| to tear away the image that lives in my heart, and seek 


Here, in thy paluce, I 
met a youth—humble, homeless, friendless as myself. 
He spoke kindly to 
ears that had long been accustomed to the words and 
tones of harshness—What wonder that in those ears 
his voice became a music sweeter than all other? 
What wonder that, when he breathed the accents of 
love, my soul responded in a kindred strain? What 
wonder that, when he asked my affection, it was given 
With such feelings, oh, 
Sovereign lady, can you ask me to wed your imperial 


him freely and for ever? 


brother? No; that union were misery to us both. 
e of 
ihe most sad and insupportable kind 7—a sta i- 
tude that trammels, not only the body but ¢ 


What is marriage without affection but a bo 
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and destroys even the freedom of thought. You tell me 
of the wealth, the splendors, the honors I should enjoy ; 
oh, these would but gild the galling chains, and render 
them heavier still. 
sensible to your kindness, for while my heart continues 
to beat, it will cherish with fervent gratitude the memory 
of your favors; but the very evil that led me to suppli- 
cate your bounty will drive me again from your pre- 
sence, an outcast alike from your home and heart.” 
A flood of passionate tears prevented the utterance | 
of Athenais, and she could say no more. Theodosius, 


Think not, dear lady, [ am in-| 


APOSTROPHE TO MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


BY J. G. CUMMING. 


Mary of Scots! thou art indeed a theme 

To touch the coldest heart—to send the soul 
Upon a mission to the pathless track 

Of former ages, there to seek, in airy thought, 
One sweet, sad moment, dreaming o’er thy bot! 


Il. 


who had been concealed in the apartment, during the | 


interview between his sister and the maiden, drank in 
As soon 


every word with eager ear and delighted soul. 
as Athenais was silent, he emerged from his place of 
concealment and sprang to her feet! “ Here let me 
kneel,” he said in impassioned tones, “ here let me 
kneel and pour forth my gratitude and my love.— 


What were thy virtues ? what thy charms divine? 
What thy dread sufferings ? answer me my soul— 
Think of the lovely maid! neglected wife ! 
Bereaved mother, and the widowed heart— 

The victim of foul damning jealousy ! 


Ill. 


Know, excellent Athenais, that thy angel-affection is | 


given not to the humble tutor, but to Theodosius himself, | 
and lofty as is his birth, exalted as is his station, he 
feels that he is scarce worthy of the treasure he has ob- 
tained. Forgive, dear maiden, the stratagem I used to 
gain thy heart, and believe me when I say, my future 


life shall be a study to deserve the precious boon.” 


Pulcheria shared the happiness of her brother, and |. 


Athenais, bewildered, yet blest, testified in smiles and 
tears and wondering looks her pleasure and surprize. 
The nuptials were soon after celebrated with regal 
pomp, amid the joyous acclamations of the people ; and 
thus the world beheld, what seemed more like a tale of || 
fiction than reality, a humble maiden elevated by her 
virtues to the lofty honors of the Imperial throne. 


1} 
Original. 


VERSE WITHOUT RHYME. 


pen of a graduate of ove of the universities, entitled, | 
** Song without Rhyme ; consisting of poems in several 
kinds of verse, formed on a principle not before applied 
to English Poetry.”” Of this work, the last number of 
the Westminster Review contains the following notice : | 
‘“* This work deserves the attention of all who have 
thought on the subject of new and original forms of com- 
position in Poetry. 
is one of great practical moment, for, in poetry, the form 
of composition is of very secondary importance to the | 
ideas expressed, upon which the merit of the poetry must 
principally depend ; but still it is worth while making 
the discovery, that the poet need not, necessarily, | 
shackle himself with jingling rhyme, or with blank l| 
verse of an uniform and monotonous measure, and that | 
without even copying closely, as others have done, the 
rhythm of Greek and Roman metres; the English4 
language 1s adapted to various measures by which poe- 








tic may be felicitously expressed,” 


up 
Marty, 


Following 
here suggested, the annnexed apostrophe to 
xeen of Scots, was the result :— 


We do not know that the subject | 


Witness her welcome to old Scotia’s shore ! 
See Triumph’s car careering mid the crowd 
Of lowly Subjects, and proud-hearted Chiefs— 
Statesmen and Warriors—stern Reformers, 
Make up the worshipping assembly ! 


IV. 


But, ah! the hour of persecution’s near, 


| Reared in the heresies of Rome’s false creed, 


| She yields not to the impetuous cry for change, 
_ But prompted by a conscience free trom guile, 
She claims, ungranted, a poor subjects choice. 


| Vv. 

|| Now, mark the fortitude which calms her mind, 

| Amid mistortunes dire—too deep to contemplate, 
Much less endure! See the lone woman, 

Once the child whom Fortune loved to toy with, 


|| Hurled from her throne, despoiled of fame and liberty. 


A work has lately appeared in England, from the | vi. 


| Black clouds still gather, deepening the storm ; 


No glimmering star sheds forth a ray of hope ; 
All, all is dismal as the clanging knell 

That tells approaching doom, when fiendish— 
Envious Hate, assumes the throne of Love, 
And bears its victim to destruction ! 


vil. 


Oh! that I thus should mourn a ruined pile, 


| Which Nature once in fairest form arrayed, 


|, And decked with such rich gifts—gifts of stich beauty, 


| As creatures rarely are endowed with— 
Turned to our country’s shame, despoiled and lost ! 


VIlt.: 


i Yet, thou wilt live, in Memory’s casket, chased 


In beams of light—beams which will ne'er decay, 
But bright and brighter they shall blaze thy name 
Far into glorious immortality, 

While kind Humanity will draw her veil 


| Of dim oblivion o'er thy persecutors. 


oo (on Se 
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JEM THALIMER’ 


Original. 
JEM THALIMER’S FEMALE WARD; 


OR, THE INCONVENIENCE OF HAVING TW9 CHARACTERS. || 





BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 1] 





' 

“We were | 
Two lads that thought there was no more behind, 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day. | 
And to be boy eternal.”— Winter's Tale. | 


Most men have two or more souls, and Jem Thalimer | 
was a doublet, with sets of manners corresponding. In- 
deed one identity could never have served the pair of | 
him! When sad—that is to say, when in disgrace or | 
out of money—he had the air of a good man with a 
broken heart. When gay,—flush in pocket and happy | 
in his httle ambitions—you would have thought him a | 
dangerous companion for his grandmother. The last im- || 
pression did him more injustice than the first, for he was | 
really very amiably disposed when depressed, and not |! 
always wicked when gay—but he made friends in both | 
characters. People seldom forgive us for compelling || 


° - e . a 

them to correct their first impressions of us, and as this | 
| 

was uniformly the case with Jem, whether he had begun | 
as saint or sinner, he was commonly reckoned a deep- I 
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word or a mean action, and, interested that Jem should 
retain his friendship, I was not sorry to find our depar- 
ture follow close on the recovery of his spirits. 

We went on toward Niagara, and in the irresiatible 
confidence of canal-travelling I made out the secret of 
my fidus achates. He had attempted to alleviate the 
hardship of a deck passage for a bright-eyed girl on 
board the steamer, and, on going below to his birth, left 
her his great-coat for a pillow. The stuffed wallet 
which some what distended the breast-pocket, was proba- 
bly in the way of her downy cheek, and Jem supposed 
that she simply forgot to return the “removed deposit”’ 
—but he did not miss his money ‘till twelve hours after, 
and then, between lack of means to pursue her, and 
shame at the sentiment he had wasted, he kept the dis- 
aster to himself, and passed a melancholy week in de- 
vising expedients for replenishing. Through this pen- 
seroso vein however, lay his way out of the difficulty, for 
he thus touched the soul and funds of Mr. Dauchy. 
The correspondence, (commenced by the re-payment of 
the loan,) was kept up stragglingly for several years, 
bolstered somewhat by barrels of marmalade, boxes of 


sugar, hominy, etc., ‘till finally it ended in the unlooked 


water fish; and, where there were young ladies in the || for consignment which forms the subject of my story. 


I The remakable | 


exception to this rule, in the incident I am about to re- 


case, early warned off the premises. 


late, arose, as may naturally be supposed, from his ap- |, 
pearing, during a certain period, in one character only. | 
To begin my story fairly, | must go back for a moment 


to our Junior Jem in college, showing, by a little 
passage in our adventures, how Thalimer and I became | 


acquainted with the confiding gentleman to be referred to. 
A college suspension, very agreeably timed, in June, 
left my friend Jem and myself masters of our travels for | 


an uncertain period; and as our purse was always in | 
common, like our shirts, love-letters and disgraces, our || 
several borrowings were thrust into a wallet which was } 
sometimes in his pocket, sometimes in mine, as cach |) 
With the (intercepted) |, 
letters in our pockets, informing the governors of our |) 


took the turn to be pay master. 


degraded position, we travelled very prosperously on— | 
bound to Niagara, but very ready to fall into any manner |) 
of obliquity by the way. We arrived at Albany, Thalimer | 
chancing to be purser, and as this function tacitly con- 


| 


ferred, on the holder, all other responsibilities, I made 

myself comfortable at the hotel for the second day and 
the third—up to the seventh—rather wondering at Jem’s | 
depressed spirits and the sidden falling off of his enthu- | 
, * | | 
amusing myself in the side-hill city passably well. It | 


siasm for Niagara, but content to stay if he liked, and 


was during my rambles without him in this week that he 


made the acquaintance of a bilious looking person lodg- 


ing at the same hotel—a Louisianian on a tour of health. | 


This gentleman, whom he introduced to me by the name 
of Dauchy, seemed to have formed a sudden attachment 
to my friend, and as Jem had a “ secret sorrow” unu- 
sual to him, and the other an unusual secretion of bile, 
there was of course between them that “secret sympa- 
thy” which is the basis of many tender friendships. I 
rather liked Mr. Dauchy. He seemed one of those 
chivalric, polysyllabic Southerners, incapable of a short 
6 


i} 


Jem and myself had been a year out of college, and 
were passing through that “tight place’’ in life, com- 
monly understood in New-England as “ the going in at 
” 


the little end of the horn. 
take to money-making like ducks to swimming, deprived 


Expected by our parents to 


at once of college allowance, called on to be men be- 


cause our education was paid for, and frowned upon at 
every manifestation of a lingering taste for pleasure,— 
it was not surprizing that we sometimes gave tokens of 
feeling ‘‘ crowded,” and obtained somewhat the repu- 
tation of “ bad subjects’’—(using this expressive phrase 
quite literally.) Jem’s share of this odor of wickedness 
was much the greater, his unlucky deviltry of counte- 
nance doing him its usual disservice, but like the gentle 
man to whom he was attributed as a favorite protegé he 
was “not so black as he was painted.” 

We had been so fortunate as to find one believer in 
the futtre culmination of our clouded stars—Gallagher, 
“mine host,’’—and for value fo be received when our 
brains should fructify, his white soup and “ red-string 
Madeira,” his game, turtle, and all the forth-comings of 
the best restaurant of our epoch, were served lovingly 
and charged moderately. Peace be with the ashes of 
William Gallagher! ‘“ The brains” have fructified and 
“ the value”’ has been received—but his name and memo- 
ry are not “filed away” with the receipt, and though 
years have gone over his grave, his modest welcome, 
and generous dispensation of entertainment and service, 
_are, by one at least of those who enjoyed them, grate- 
| fully and freshly remembered ! 
| We were to dine as usual at Gallagher's at six—one 
i May day which | well remember. 1 was just addressing 
_ myself to my day’s work when Jem broke into my room 





| with a letter in bis hand, and an expression ia face 
|| of mingled embarrassment and fear. 
“What the deuse to do with her!" said ing 








‘me the letter. 


































48 JEM THALIMER’ 


“ A new scrape, Jem?” I asked, as I looked for an 
instant at the Dauchy coat of arms on a seal us big as a 
dollar. 

“ Scrape 7—yes it 7s a scrape !—for I shall never get 
out of it reputably. What a dunse old Dauchy must be 
f a young lady’s guar- 


What 


to send me a girl to ecucate! 
dian! Why, I shall be the laugh of the town! 
say? Is’nt it a good one?” 

I had been carefully perusing the letter while Thali- 
mer walked soliloquising about the room. It was from 
his old friend of mermalades and sugars, and in the most 
confiding and grave terms, as if Jem and he had been a 
couple of contemporaneous old bachelors, it consigned 
to his guardianship and friendly counsel, Miss Adelmine 
Lasacque, the only daughter of a neighboring planter! 
Mr. Lasacque having no friends at the North, had applied 
to Mr. Dauchy for his guidance in the selection of a 
proper person to superintend her education, and as 
Thalimer was the only correspondent with whom Mr. 
Danchy had relations of friendship, and was moreover 
“fitted admirably for the trust by his impressive and 
dignified address,” (7?) he had “ taken the liberty” ete. 
etc, ete. 

“ Have you seen her?” I asked, after a long laugh in 
which Jem joined but partially. 

“No, Indeed! 
Orleans packet, and the Captain brought me this letter 


She arrived last night in the New 


at daylight with the young lady's compliments. The 
old sea-dog looked a little astounded when I announced 
Well he might, faith! I don’t look like a 


young lady's guardian, do I?” 


myself. 


“ Well—you are to go on board and fetch her—is 
that it?” 

“Fetch her! Where shall I fetch her? Who is to 
take a young lady of my fetching? I can’t find a female 
academy that I can approve”’— 

I burat into a roar of laughter, for Jem was in earnest 
with his scruples, and looked the picture of unhappiness. 

“| say I can’t find one in a minute—don’t laugh, you 
blackguard !—and where to lodge her meantime?) What 
should I say lo the Hotel-keepers ? 
me? It looks devilish odd, let me tell you, to bring a 


young girl, without matron or other acquaintances than 


myself, and lodge her at a public house 

* Your mother must take your charge off your hands.” 

“ Of course that was the first thing I thought of. You 
know my mother! She don't half believe the story in 
the first place. Jf there is such a man as Mr. Dauchy, 
she says, and if this isa“ Miss Lasacque,” all the way 
from Louieiana, there is but one thing to do—send her 
back in the packet she came in! She'll have nothing to 
do with it! There’s more in it than I am willing to 
explain. 
Mischief will come of it! Abduction’s a dreadful thing! 
If I will make myself notorious 1 need not think to in- 
volve my mother and sisters ! 
about it!” 


“ uldn’t we mollify your mother ?—for, after 





al ntenance in the matter will be expected !"" 
chance of it!” 
“ The money part of it is all right?” 


They all know 


I never mentioned this Mr. Dauchy before ! | 


That's the way she talks | 
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“ Turn the letter over!» Credit for a very large amount 
on the Robinsons, payable to my order only!” 
| “Faith! it’s a very hard case if a nice girl with plenty 
of money can’t be permitted to land in Boston! You 
didn’t ask the Captain if she was pretty?” 

“* No, indeed! 


ashore and be civil to her. 


But pretty or plain, I must get her 
I must ask her todine! | 
must do something besides hand her over to a boarding 
school! Will you come down to the ship with me?” 
My curiosity was quite aroused, and I dressed imme- 
diately. 
, to request a little embellishment to our ordinary dinner. 


On our way down we stopped at Gallagher's 


It was quite clear for a variety of reasons that she must 
Gallagher 


looked surprized, to say the least, at our proposition to 


dine with her guardian there, or no-where. 


bring a young lady to dine with us, but he made no 


o 


comment beyend a respectful remark that “* No. 2 was 


very private !”’ 

“We had gone but a few steps from Devonshire 
street when Jem stopped in the middle of the side-walk. 

“ We have not decided yet what we are to do with 
Miss Lasacque all day, nor where we shall send her 
baggage, nor where she is to lodge to-night. For 
Heaven's sake suggest something !”’ added Jem, quite 
out of temper. 

“ Why, as you say, it would be heavy work to walk 
her about the streets from now ’till dinner time—eight 
hours or more! Gallagher's is only an eating house, 
unluckily, and you are so well known at all the hotels, 
that, to take her to one of them without a chaperon, 
would, to say the least, give occasion for remark. But 
here, around the corner is one of the best boarding- 
houses in town, kept by the two old Misses Smith. 
You might offer to put her under their protection. Let's 
try!” 

The Misses Smith were a couple of reduced gentle- 
women, who charged a very good price for board and 
lodging and piqued themselves on entertaining only very 
good company. Begging Jem to assume the confident 
tone which the virtuous character of his errand required, 
I rang at the door, and in answer to our inquiry for the 
ladies of the house, we were shown into the basement 
parlor where the eldest Miss Smith sat with her specta- 
cles on, adding new vinegar to some pots of pickles. 
Miss Smith had 
Would we wait a moment 'till 


Our business was very briefly stated 
plenty of spare room. 
she tied on the covers to her pickle-jars? 

The cordiality of the venerable demoiselle evidently 
put Thalimer in spirits. He gave mea glance which 
said very plainly, “You see we needn’t have troubled 
our heads about his !"’—but the sequel was to come. 

Miss Smith led the way to the second story where 
were two very comfortable unoccupied bed-rooms. 
| “A single lady?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” said Jem, “a Miss Lasacque of Louisiana.” 
“ Young, did you say?” 

“ Seventeen, or thereabouts, I fancy.” (This was 
‘guess, but Jem chose to appear to know all about her.) 


“ And—ehem !—and—quite alone?” 


‘| “ Quite alone—she is come here to go to school.” 
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Pray—will she pass her 
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“Oh, to go to school! 
vacations with your mother ?’ 
“No!” said Jem, coughing and looking rather em- 
barrassed. 
“Indeed! 
presume?” 
“No—she is still on ship-board! 


She is with Mrs. Thalimer at present, I 


madam, she only arrived from New Orleans this morn” 
ing.” 

“And your mother has not had time to see her? I 
understand. Mrs. Thalimer will accompany her here, 


» ” 
of course. 
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| 


| 


Why, my dear | 
\ pink silk, and by the volume of this showy material 


Jem began to see the end of the old maid’s catechism, | 


and thought it best to volunteer the remainder of the 


“‘ My mother is not acquainted with this young lady’s j, 


friends,” he said, “and, in fact, she comes introduced 
only to myself.” 


“She has a guardian, surely?” said Miss Smith 


drawing back into her Elizabethan ruff with more dignity | 


than she had hitherto worn. 


“Tam her guardian!” replied Jem, looking as red || 
and guilty as if he had really abducted the young lady, || 


| look. 


and was ashamed of his errand. 
The spinster bit her lips and looked out of the window. 


The vessel had lain in the stream all night, and was 


just hauling up to the wharf with the moving tide. A 
crowd of spectators stood at the end of her mooring cable, 


| and, as she warped in, universal attention seemed to be 


given to a single object. Upon a heap of cotton-bales, 
the highest point of the confused lumber of the deck, 


sat a lady under a sky-blue parasol. Her gown was of 


which was presented to the eye, the wearer, when stand- 


| ing, promised to turn out of rather conspicuous stature. 
White gloves, a pair of superb amethyst bracelets, a 


| string of gold beads on her neck, and shoulders quite 


naked enough for a ball, were all the disclosures made 


| for a while by the envious parasol, if we except a little 


{ 
1 
| . . . . . . 
information. |, object in blue, which seemed the extremity of something 
’ 


she was sitting on, held in her left hand,—and which 
turned out to be her right foot in a blue satin slipper! 
I turned to Thalimer. He was literally pale with 
consternation. 
“ Hadn't you better send for a carriage to take your 


| ward away?” I suggested. 


in 
| 


| 


“Will you walk down stairs for a moment, gentle- 


men,”’ she resumed, “ and let me speak to my sister. I! 


should have told you that the rooms might possibly be 
engaged. 
walk down and be seated for a moment !”’ 


Very much to the vexation of my discomfited friend, I 


I am not quite, sure—indeed—ehem—pray | 


“ You don’t believe that to be Miss Lasacque, surely !” 


exclaimed Jem, turning upon me with an imploring 


“Such is my foreboding,” I replied; “but wait a 
moment. THler face may be pretty, and you, of course, 
in your guardian capacity, may suggest a simplification 
of her toilette. Consider!—the poor girl was never 


before off the plantation—at least so said old Dauchy's 


‘ letter.” 


burst into a laugh as we closed the door of the basement | 


parlor behind us. 
“You don’t realize my confoundedly awkward posi- | 
said he. 


tion,” “T am responsible, for every step I 


|| ject of curiosity stole into view. 


take, to the girl’s father in the first place, and then to /| 


my friend Dauchy, one of the most chivalric old cocks in 


the world, who at the same time could never understand | 


A nd it 


does seem strange, that in a city with eighty thousand 


why there was any difficulty in the matter! 


inhabitants, it should be next to impossible to find lodging | 


for a virtuous lady, a stranger !”” 


. . a . ’ 
I was contriving how to tell Thalimer that “ there was 
no objection to the camel but for the dead cat hung upon | 
its neck,” when a maid servant opened the door with a | 


message :—* Miss Smith’s compliments and she was 


very sorry she had no room to spare !”’ 


“Pleasant!” said Jem, “ very pleasant! 


1 suppose | 


every other keeper of a respectable house will be equally | 


sorry. Meantime it’s getting on towards noon, and that 
poor girl is moping on ship-board, wondering whether 
she is ever to be taken ashore! 


sleep at Gallagher's ?” 


Do you think she might 
“Certainly not! He has probably no accommoda- 
tions for a lady, and, to lodge ir a restaurant, after 
dining with you there, would be an indiscreet first step, 
in @ strange city, to say the least. 
Visit to your fair ward, my dear Jem ! 


a face innocent enough to tell its own story—like the 


lady who walked through Erin “ with the snow-white | near his own age !”’ 


wand,” 


But let us make our || 


The sailors now began to pull upon the stern-line, and 
as the ship came round, the face of the unconscious ob- 
Most of the spectators, 
after a single glance, turned their attention elsewhere 
with a smile, and Jem, putting his hands in his twocoat 
pockets behind him, walked off toward the end of the 
She was 
an exaggeration of the peculiar physiognomy of the 


pier, whistling to himself very energetically. 


| South—lean rather than slight, sallow rather than pale. 


Yet I thought her eyes fine. 

Thalimer joined me as the ship touched the dock, 
and we stepped on board together. The cabin boy con- 
firmed our expectations as to the lady's identity, and put- 
ting on the very insinuating manner which was part of 
his objectionable exterior, Jem advanced and begged to 
know if he had the honor of addressing Miss Lasacque. 

Without loosing her hold upon her right foot, the lady 
nodded. 

“Then, madam!” said Jem, “ permit me to intro- 
duce to you your guardian, Mr. Thalimer!”’ 

“ What, that old gentleman coming this way?” asked 
Miss Lasacque, fixing her eyes on a custom-house oflicer 
who was walking the deck. 

Jem handed the lady his card. 

“That is my name,” said he, “and I should be 


| happy to know how I can begin the duties of my office!” 


Perhaps she has | 


" 





“Dear me!” said the astonished damsel, dropping 
her foot to take his hand, “isn’t there an Ir. 
Mr. Dauchy said it was a 






James Thalimer ? 


ied 


“ I grow older, as you know me longer!” Jem 





~~ 
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apologetically ; but his ward was too well satisfied with |! 


his appearance, to need even this remarkable fact to | 
console her. She came down with a slide from her 


cotton-bag elevation, called to the cook to bring the | 


band-box with the bonnet in it, and meantime gave us | 


a brief history of the inconveniences she had suffered, in 
consequence of the loss of her slave, Dinah, who had | 
died of sea-sickness three days out. This, to me, was | 
bad news, for I had trusted to a “ lady’s maid” for the | 
preservation of appearances, and the scandal threaten- | 
ing Jem’s guardianship, looked, in consequence, very | 
imminent. 

“ T am dying to get my feet on the land again!” said 
Miss Lasacque, putting her arm in her guardian’s, and | 
turning toward the gang-way—her bonnet not tied, nor 
her neck covered, and thin blue satin slippers, though 
her feet were small, showing forth in contrast — her | 
pink silk gown, with frightful conspicuousness ! 
resisted the shoreward pull, and stood motionless and | 
aghast. 

* Your baggage,” he stammered at last. 

“ Here, cook!” cried the lady, “tell the captain, | 


when he comes aboard, to send my trunks to Mr. Thali- | 


mer’s! 
couldn't get at ’em ‘till to-morrow,” she added, by way | 
of explanation to Thalimer. 
I felt constrained to come to the rescue. 

“there is a little 
peculiarity in our climate, of which you probably are 
not advised. 
noon, which makes a shawl very necessary. 


“Pardon me, madam!”’ said I, 


quence, too, of the bronchitis which this sudden change 


of Boston are obliged to sacrifice what is becoming, and | 
wear their dresses very high in the throat.” 


“La!” said the astonished damsel, putting her hand || 


Jem |! 


They are down in the hold, and he told me he | } 


‘enough to “ make a clean breasi” 


| war in the entry. 
is apt to give people of tender constitutions, the ladies) | new the P 


———————— —— —— 





not calculated to give Miss Lasacque a very favorable 
first impression of Boston, we reached Washington 
Street, and made an intrepid dash across it, to the 
Marlborough Hotel. 


Of this public house, Thalimer had asked my opinion 
during our walk, by way of introducing an apology to 
Miss Lasacque for not taking her to his own home, 
| She had made it quite clear that she expected this, and 
Jem had nothing for it but to draw such a picture of 
the decrepitude of Mr. Thalimer, senior, and the bed- 
ridden condition of his mother, (as stout a couple as 
ever plodded to church!) as would satisfy the lady for 
his short-comings in hospitality. This had passed of 
very smoothly, and Miss Lasacque entered the Marl- 
|| boro’, quite prepared to lodge there, but very little 
aware, (poor girl!) of the objections to receiving her 
as a lodger. 

Mr. 


way as we entered. 





, the proprietor, had stood in the arch- 
Seeing no baggage in the lady's 
train, however, he had not followed us in, supposing, 


probably, that we were callers on some of his guests, 


Jem left us in the drawing-room, and went upon his 
errand to the proprietor, but after half an hour's 
absence, came back, looking very angry, and informed 


us that no rooms were to be had! Instead of taking 


I the rooms without explanation, he had been unwise 


to Mr. 





, and 


the story of the lady’s being his “ ward,” and come 


from Lovicions to go to school, rather staggered that 


! 
An east wind commonly sets in about discreet person’ s credulity. 
In conse- |, 


Jem beckoned me out, and we held a little council of 
Alas! I had nothing to suggest. I 
uritan metropolis very well—I knew its 
In Jem’s 


|| phobia was “‘the appearance of evil.” 


care-for-nothing face lay the leprosy which closed all 


|| doors against us. 
upon her bare neck, “is it sore throat that you mean? |) 


Even if we had succeeded, by a coup 
de main, in lodging Miss Lasacque at the Marlboro’, 


I'm very subject to it, indeed! Cook! bring me that her guardian’s daily visits would have procured for her, 


fur tippet out of the cabin! 
are al! made so low, and I haven't a shawl unpacked, 
either !—deac! dear!" 

Jem and I exhanged a look of hopeless resignation, as | 
the cook appeared with the chinchilli tippet. 


of such a figure in a noon promenade, but we each gave 


her an arm when she had tied the soiled ribbon around | 


her throat, and silently set forward. 


It was a bright and very warm day, and there seemed | 
a conspiracy among our acquaintances, to cross our 
path. Once in the street, it was not remarkable that 
they looked at us, for the towering height at which the 
lady carried her very showy bonnet, the flashy material 


, ip eR 
of her dress, the jewels and the chinchilli tippet, formed || 


an ensemble which caught the eye like a rainbow ; and | 
truly people did gaze, and the boys, spite of the uncon: | 
scious look which we attempted, did give rather disa- | 
greeable evidence of being amused. 1 had various mis- | 


myself, as to the necessity for my own share | 






ormance, and, at every corner, felt sorely | 
to bid guardian and ward good morning ; but 


ship and pity prevailed. 


A bold | 


man might have hesitated to share the conspicuousness | 


By streets and lanes ‘ 


I'm so sorry my dresses |! jn the first week, some intimation that she could no 


longer be accommodated. 

“ We had best go and dine upon it,” said I; “ worst 
come to the worat, we can find some sort of dormitory 
for her at Gallagher’s, and to-morrow she must be put 
to school, out of the reach of your “ pleasant, but 
wrong society.” 

“I hope to Heaven she'll ‘ stay put,’” said Jem, 


| with a long sigh. 


We got Miss Lasacque again under way, and avoid- 
ing the now crowded pavé of Washington Street, made 


| a short cut by Theatre Alley to Devonshire Street, and 


Gallagher's. Safely landed in “ No. 2,”’ we drew 4 


long breath of relief. Jem rang the bell. 

“ Dinner, waiter, as soon as possible.” 

‘The same that was ordered at six, sir!” 

“Yes, only more champagne, and bring it immedi 
ately. Excuse me, Miss Lasacque,” added Jem, with 
a grave bow, “but the non-appearance of that east 
wind, my friend spoke of, has given me an unnatural 
thirst. Will you join me in some champagne after 
your hot walk ?” 


“No, thank you,” said the lady, untying her tippet; 


ela Be. 
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“‘but, if you please, I will go to my room before 


dinner!” 

Here was trouble, again! 
either of us, that ladies must go to their rooms before 
bed-time. 

“ Stop !” cried Jem, as she laid her hand on the bell 
to ring for the chamber-maid, “* excuse me—I must first 
speak to the landlord—the room—the room is not ready, 
probably ss 

He seized his hat, and made his exit, probably wish- 
ing all confiding friends, with their neighbors’ daugh- 
ters. in a better world! He had to do with a man of 
sense, however. Gallagher had but one bed-room in 
the house, which was not a servant's room, and that 
was his own. In ten minutes it was ready, and at the 
lady's service. A black scullion was promoted for the 
nonce, to the post of chamber-maid, and, fortunately, 
tne plantation-bred girl had not been long enough from 
home to be particular. She came to dinner as radiant 
is a summer-squash. 

With the door shut, and the soup before us, Thali- 
mer’s spirits and mine flung off their burthens together. 
Jem was the pleasantest table companion in the world, 


and he chatted and made the amiable to his ward, as if 
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It had never occurred to || 


he owed her some amends for the awkward position | 


of which she was so blessedly unconscious. Your 
“dangerous man,” (such as he was voted,) inspires, of 
course, no distrust in those to whom he chooses to be 
agreeable. Miss Lasacque grew, every minute, more 
delighted with him. She, too, improved on acquain- 
tance. Come to look at her closely, Nature meant her 
for a fine showy creature, and she was “ out of condi- 


tion,” as the jockies say—that was all! Her features 


were good, though gamboged by a southern climate, | 


and the feverand-ague had flattened what should be 


round and ripe lips, and reduced to the mere frame, | 
what should be the bust and neck of a Die Vernon. I 


am not sure I saw all this atthe time. Her subsequent 
chrysalis and emergence into a beautiful woman, natu- 
rally color my description now. 
that her eyes were large and lustrous, and that natu- 
rally she had high spirit, good abilities, and was a 
thorough woman in sentiment, though deplorably neg- 
lected—for, at the age of twenty, she could hardly read 
and write! It was not surprizing that she was pleased 
with ws! She was the only lady present, and we were 
the first coxcombs she had ever seen, and the day was 
We 
treated her like @ princess; and the more agreeable 


summery, and the dinner in Gallagher's best style. 


man of the two being her guardian, and responsible for | 


the propriety of the whole affair, there was no chance 
for a failure. We lingered over our coffee; and we 
lingered over our chasse-café; and we lingered over 
our tea; and, when the old South struck twelve, we 


were still at the table in “ No. 2,” quite too much 


delighted with each other to have thought of separa-! 


ting. It was the venerated guardian who made the 


first move, and, after ringing up the waiter to discover 
that the scullion had, six hours before, made her nightly 
disappearance, the lady was respectfully dismissed with 





But I did see, then, | 


| I must shorten my story. 
enly a candle for her chamber-maid, and Mr. Galla- |} by riding over, and showing his papers constituting him 


| gher’s room for her destination—wherever that might 
be! 

We dined together every successive day for a week, 
Tha- 


limer, of course, vexed soul and body, to obtain for 


and during this time the plot rapidly thickened. 


Mias Lasacque a less objectionable lodging—urged 
scarcely more by his sense of propriety than by feeling 
for our good-natured host, who, meantime, slept on a 
sofa. But the unlucky first step of dining and lodging 
a young lady at a resfaurant, inevitable as ‘t was, gave 
a fatal assurance to the predisposed scandal of the 
aflair, and every day’s events heightened its glaring 
complexion. Miss Lasacque had ideas of her own, 
and very independent ones, as to the amusement of her 
leisure hours. She had never been before where there 
were shops, and she spent her first two or three morn- 
ings in perambulating Washington Street, dressed in a 
style perfectly amazing to beholders, and purchasing 
}every description of gay trumpery—the parcels, of 
course, sent to Gallagher's, and the bills to James Tha- 


limer, Esq! To keep her out of the street, Jem took 


her, on the third day, to the riding-school, leaving her, 


(safely enough, he thought,) in charge of the authorita- 
tive, Mr. Roulstone, while he besieged some school- 
mistress or other to undertake her cyphering and geo 
}graphy. She was all but born on horseback, however, 
and soon tired of riding round the ring. The street 
| door was set open for a moment, leaving exposed a 
tempting tangent to the circle, and out flew Miss La- 
| sucque, saving her ‘ Leghorn flat’’ by a bend to the 
saddle-bow, that would have done credit to a dragoon, 
and no more was seen, for hours, of the “ bonnie black 


mare ”’ and her rider. 


The deepening of Miss Lasacque’s passion for Jem, 
She loved like other 
Young as the passion 


would not interest the reader. 
women, timidly and pensively. 
was, however, it came too late to affect her manners 
There 


was neither boarding-house nor “ private female aca- 


before public opinion had pronounced on them. 


’ within ten miles, into which “ Mr. Thalimer’s 


” 


demy ’ 
young lady ”’ would have been permitted to set her foot 
/—small as was the foot, and innocent as was the pulse 
to which it stepped. 

Uncomfortable as was this state of suspense, and 


anxious as we were to fall into the track marked 
’ 





| “* virtuous,”’ if virtue would only permit, public opinion 
seemed to think we were enjoying ourselves quite 
too prosperously, On the morning of the seventh day 
of our guardianship, I had two calls after breakfast, 
one from poor Gallagher, who reported that he had 
been threatened with a prosecution of his establishmeut 
asa nuisance, and another from poorer Jem, whose father 
| had threatened to take the lady out of his hands, and 
lodge her in the insane asylum! 

_ “Not that I don’t wish she was there,” added Jem, 
“for it is a very fine place, with a nice garden, and 
luxurious enough for those who can pay for them, and, 
faith, I believe it’s the only lodging-house I’ve 

| plied to!” 


Jem anticipated his 











THE CEMETERIES 


the guardian of Miss Lasacque, in which capacity, he 
was, of course, authorized to put his ward under the 
charge of keepers. Every body who knows Massachu- 

setts, knows that its insane asylums are sometimes 
j brought to bear on irregular morals, as well as on dis- 
eased intellects, and as the presiding officer of the insti- 


tution was quite well assured that Miss Lasacque was 


qualified to become a patient, Jem had no course left 
} but to profit by the error. The poor girl was invited, 
z) that afternoon, to take a drive in the country, and we 
came back and dined without her, in abominable spirits, 
I must say! 

Provided with the best instruction, the best of care 
taken of her health, and the most exemplary of matrons 
interesting herself in her patient’s improvement, Miss 
Lasacque rapidly improved—more rapidly, no doubt, 
than she ever could have done by control less rigid and 
inevitable. Tler father, by the advice of the matron, 
was not informed of her location for a year, and at the 
end of that time, he came on, accompanied by his friend, 
Mr. Dauclry. 
proved in health, manners and beauty, to be quite satis- 


He found his daughter sufficiently im- 


fied with Jem’s discharge of his trust, and we all dined 


very pleasantly in “ No. 2.’’ Miss Lasacque declining, 
with a blush, my invitation to her to make one of the 


party. 


Original. 
THE CEMETERIES OF NEW ORLEANS. 
” BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 


"So live, that when thy sammons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Then go not like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to bis dungeon ; but sustained and soothed 
By an anfaltering trust approach thy grave, 
Like one, who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.”"—Bryant. 


Keapen! hast thou ever visited the Crescent City ? 
If so it isa matter of history that thou hast stood within the 
precincts of those vast repositories of the dead with which 
itabounds. No stranger can remain here a day, without 


And 


it is a source of real though melancholy pleasure to re- 


hurrying off to these great centres of attraction. 


tire, occasionally, from the bustle of the world, and hold 
i communion with the unconscious tenants of the tomb. 
rg It exerts a healthful influence on all the better feelings 
of the heart. Such is peculiarly the case here, where 

“the pestilence, that walketh in darkness, and the de- 

struction, that wasteth at noon-day” are so often and so 

4, severely felt. The conflicting passions that agitate the 
We realize the 
The 


desire for the wealth of ‘his world is wholly absorbed in 


breast are, for the moment, hushed. 


y L vanity and the uncertainty of all terrestrial things. 


the stronger desire for the true riches of righteousness. 


An anxiety for the praise of men gives way, for the time 





an irrepressible anxiety for the praise of our 
. who is in Heaven. Here it is we learn the 


} import and beauty of that charming specimen of elegiac 
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OF NEW 


|| eloquence: “‘ Thou turnest man to destruction, and sayest 
|return ye children of men!” And now, if ever, we feel 
| our need of that sublime and consoling philosophy dis- 
‘closed by the “ Teacher of Nazareth,”’ which irradiates 
ithe darkness of the grave with the felicities and glories 
of a “ new heaven and a new earth.” 
| The mode of burial here is peculiar, and arises from 
ithe necessity of the case—the thinness and dampness of 
the soil. Instead of committing the body of the deceased 
‘to the wet bosom of the earth—a custom that almost 
universally prevails—it is deposited in a sepulchre built 
expressly for its reception above the ground. These 
sepulchres are not, like that of the Saviour of mankind, 
hewn out of the rock, but are constructed of bricks, 
| stones, or such other solid materials as taste, or wealth, 
‘or friendship may suggest. The opening into them is 
made in the form of an arch, and is only of sufficient 
size to contain the inanimate frame it is intended to re- 
ceive. When the body is interred the mouth of the 
“opening is so closed up as to render it impervious to the 
air; and in this appropriate enclosure the relics of the 
weary and way-worn repose in calm and quiet sleep. i 
admire this method of interment. There are none of 
| those revolting associations connected withit, that cluster 
‘around the practice as it exists in other sections of our 
country. The heart is not chilled with the thought of 
| freezing dampness and the insatiate earth worm. 
The Catholic burying ground is the most magnificent 
affair of the kind I ever saw. No one can form an ade- 
/quate conception of its richness and splendor, whose 
| eyes have not beheld it as it is. I have read of the 
“ city of the dead,” but never, until my visit to this con- 
secrated place, did my mind conceive the full force of 
the expression. It is, emphatically, a city of tombs: 
some of which are surpassingly grand and beautiful. 
| Wealth has lavished its treasures, and taste and skill 
| have expended all their power to adorn and enrich this 
last home of man’s mouldering dust. Four distinet par 
| cels of land, each of which comprises about two acres 
in extent, and all of them in immediate proximity, are 


These 


distinct apartments are literally crowded with every de- 


appropriated to the pious rites of sepulture. 


scription of monuments erected to perpetuate the memory 
sof departed worth and friendship. Many of them are 
very costly and elegant, and not a few are environed 
with iron railings within which the loveliest flowers, of 
every hue and odor, are cultivated by the hand of sur- 
viving affection. They bud and bloom with superier 
i brilliancy, and their perfume possesses the sweetest 
| fragrance. They seem to sympathize with the solemn duty 

they are destined to fulfil. These cemeteries are crossed, 

at right angles, by gravelled walks of a proper width, 
/and every thing around presents an aspect of unequalled 
Death is robbed of half his terrors, 


when we contemplate so delightful a retreat as this 


| order and neatness. 


when the storms of this sublunary scene are for evet 
past. It is only those of a particular creed, however, 
who can find an asylum here. 

| But to me the Protestant grave yard appears like 
holier ground. And the reason must be perf ctly obvi- 


‘ous. The great majority of its inmates are our ow® 
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countrymen, persons of our own religious faith, and 


natives of the New England, the Middle, and the Western 


that already described ; but the inscriptions are a// in 
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THE SLEEPING 


Original. 


/ CHANTREY’S MONUMENT OF THE SLEEPING 


States. The mode of interment is precisely similar with | 


our mother tongue, and they record names with which | 


we have been familiar from childhood. In wandering; 
» short time since, amid its solemn aisles, my eye was 
arrested by a simple monument, here and there, enclos- 


ing 


all that is earthly of some of the intimate companions 
of my youthful days, who have fallen victims to the cruel 
But 


they sleep sweetly now that “ life’s fitful fever” is over. 


ravages of the relentless Destroyer of the tropics. 


Peace to their ashes ! 

One little incident arrested my attention and deeply 
affected my heart during a season of solitary musing in 
tnis cemetery. 
inurned the ashes of a pious and devoted mother. 
that chaste marble pile a form of feminine grace and 
loveliness was bending in all the bitterness of unassuaged 
sorrow. She was, indeed, an angelic being, and seemed | 
too delicate and pure to linger long on the shores of this | 
wintry world. A lonely tear-drop sparkled in her eye, 
but it soon passed away, for the agony of nature drank | 
it ere it fell. Her cheek was paliid aa the marble on 
which she leaned; and her heart appeared already 


broken by the intensity of her grief. I wept for her 


A neat and beautiful monument holds || 
Over |! 


with all the tenderness of a child, who would not? and 

| exclaimed in thought—Bright and beautiful Girl! | 
banish thy sorrow ! thy stay in this region of “ dust and 
shadows” wi'l be short. Soon wilt thou join thy dear 
lost friend in that blissful realm where sorrows never || 
enter, and where farewell tears are never shed ! | 


The Pottersfield, you are aware, is the vast garner- 
house of the yellow scourge of this climate. Here are | 
huddled away with careless indifference the remains of | 
such poor strangers as, friendless and alone, have died 
of the epidemic, and left no means to defray their neces- 
sary funeral expenses. No one sympathized with them 
in their sickness, and no mourning friends followed them 
to their long dong home.—The frightful numbers, that 





swell the daily list of the dead in this city, during the 


prevalence of the acclimating fever, are taken almost | 
entirely from these ranks. The disease itself is easily 
managed it taken in its incipient stages, and if the patient 
is treated with suitable attention ; provided, always, 


that he is a person of correct and temperate habits. 


SISTERS: 


IN LITCHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Hrs !—hush !—tread lightly !—’Twere not meet 
So sweet a dream to break— 
Or from that tender, clasping hand 


One snow-drop’s leaflet shake,— 


Or drive away the angel-smile 
That lights each gentle face,— 
Her waking life would surely fail 


To shed so pure a grace.— 


Hear’st thou their breathing, as they sleep, 
On pillow lightly prest ?— 

Is aught on earth so calm and deep 
As childhood’s balmy rest? 


A quiet couch these sisters find, 
Beneath the ballow’d walls, 

Where shaded light through storied pane 
In solemn tinture falls, 


Tracing our Lord’s ascending flight, 
Up to his glorious Throne, 

Who took the guileless in His arms,— 
And bless’d them as His own.— 


Oh, beautiful !—but when the soul 
In Paradise doth walk— 

There springeth up no angry blast 
To bow the flowret’s stalk,— 


There springeth up no cloud to mar 
Affection pure and free,— 

And blessed as this peaceful sleep,— 
Such may their waking be. 


The sculptured forms of these sleeping children are of 
the most perfect proportions,—and exquisitely wrought. 


I They are entwined in each others’ arms,—the youngest 
holding in her hand, a few flowers. The marble mat- 
| . . 

_tress on which they repose is placed under the beautiful, 


eastern window of stained glass, in the south choral aisle 


But such is not the case with him, who is destitute of of Litchfield Cathedral. The epitaph is in accordance 


home, of money, and friends. The gutter is often his 
first bed, and the curb-stone his pillow. And it is not || 
‘ull death stares its victim in the face that any provision ! 
's made for his relief. This is the tragical winding up || 
of the great drama of life in the history of thousands, 
who have been nurtured on the lap of atHuence and affec- 
tion, and who have started in the career of the world 
with the most brilliant promise of future usefulness and 
renown. A single mis-step, it may be, has made them | 
the wretched heirs of poverty and crime. How impor- 

tant the petition bequeathed to us by the Redeemer of 
our race—"* Lead us not into temptation !”’ 


New Orleans, April 9th, 1842. 


|| with the beauty and pathos of the monument. 


“Ellen Jane, and Marianne, 
Only Children 
of the late Kev. William Robinson, 
and Ellen Jane, his wife. 





Their affectionate Mother, 
In fond remembrance of their heaven-lov’d innocence, 
Consigns their remembrance to this Sanctuary, 
In humble gratitude 
For the glorious assurance, that 
Of such, is the kingdom of God. 
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“PVE ROAMED WITH THEE AT MORNING.” 


MUSIC COMPOSED FOR THE LADIES’ COMPANION BY RICHARD GUIN, 
WORDS BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M.D. 
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2. From childhood up to manhood — 


I’ve ever clun 
And wilt thou 


to thee ; 


Desert thy home and met 


7 


Leave not th 
We two have 





native shore— 
mas 


Heed net ambition’s honey’d veice— 


Miust we part to mect mo mere f 
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Original. | 

THE YOUNG MUSICIAN. 
| 

| 


to her husband, the strains of a piano falling upon the 
ears as together they were seated in an arbor of their | 
garden, screened from the beams of a summer sun. H 

“From some one in the parlor,”’ replied he, “ if I 
conjecture rightly. Listen, they come again;” and || 
true enough, sounds not too correct, but evincing a 
tolerable degree of harmony, were heard to issue. ! 

““ Who can it be ?”” said the wife. There is no one, | 
at present, within, who pretends to a knowledge of | 


” 


music. Let us discover;” and quietly approaching a 
window which descended to a level with the ground, || 
they beheld, to their delight and wonder, their own || 
beautiful and youthful daughter, Emelia, essaying with \ 
intense effort to draw from the instrument the notes of | 
an air, which, the preceding night, she had heard her | 
mother execute. It was with difficulty her petite figure || 
could exalt itself to the keys, nevertheless, she assidu- | 
ously continued her exertions. Her rich auburn locks | 
flowed in thick profusion over her neck and shoulders, i 
a bright and glorious smile—a smile such only as infant ! 
innocence can give, irradiated her beautiful features. i 
How happy felt those parents! They could not speak, H 
but gazing at each other, tears glistened in their eyes, | 
and the young, proud, and virtuous mother, sunk into || 
the arms of her happy husband. Stilkdid the Young 
Musician continue at her task, ‘till, finally, she achieved | 
with tolerable perfection, the attempted composition. 

Is not this bliss ?”” said the father, imprinting a kiss || 
upon the glowing cheek of his partner. \ 

She could not reply, so full was her heart with hap-! 
piness, but rushing into the apartment, and snatching | 
her blossom to her bosom, covered it with kisses, then 
placing it in the arms of the father, and kneeling, she || 
fervently ejaculated, “It is! It is! Blessed be the | 
giver of all good!" 1] 

“Amen!” responded the husband, and with their || 
lovely offspring, the happy couple returned to the arbor 1 
rejoicing. 

That night, as they were seated in the parlor, and || 
the young mother running her fairy fingers over the | 
piano—* Softly!’ said the husband. “ Listen, my 
dear Lucy; here are some Verses which, at random, I | 
have strung together. I profess not to possess the || 
spirit of poesy, but as you have often importuned me 
to do so, I think, that with you, however defective they | 
may be, the subject will plead their excuse.” He read | 
as follows :— i 


TO MY INFANT DAUGHTER. 


“ Sweet child, may never sorrow cast 
One shade across thy sunny brow ; 
But happy thoughts and joyous sounds 


Be ever thine, as they are now. 


Ay, strike that strain—its silvery tones 
Thrill thy young bosom with delight; ! 
And send the beam of joy across \ 
Thy stainless face—as morning's light 
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Fails on the rose-bud—cherub bright! 
Thou look’st as from the fields of Heaven; 





To earth a moment thou hadst strayed, A 
Where human form to thee was given. 
Oh! would that ne’er thy tender bark BY 
Might brave the sea of humaa life ; 
Piercing through passion’s tempest dark, 
And warring with the storms of strife. 
But with that smile which sweetly lights of 
Thy infant features soft and clear, bri 
Thus, ever live a joyous child, ) hor 
Gem of thy happy parents here.” ing 
pla 
——= Sir 
Original. a 
CHANGE. » las 
ee ex} 
BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. ed 
CHANGE is written on the tide, ” 
On the forest’s leafy pride, we 
On the streamlet glancing bright, _ 
On the jewelled crown of night— ee 
All whereon the eye can rest, re 
Shows it legibly imprest. es 
All things earthly, like a dream, ‘ thic 
Pass, and are not what they seem ; si0r 
O’er their features, while we gaze, om 
Swiftly sweeps some varying phase. a fu 
Lo! the storm hath passed away— the 
Mark the rainbow’s vivid ray! belc 
Where? ‘Tis past. We look again— —_ 
Sunshine brightens all the plain— able 
Let thy spirit bathe in light— — 
Look again—thou look’st on night! ame 
b thou 
Lo! within its mother’s arms, alert 
Smiles the babe in infant charms ; F clos 
Look again—on that fuir brow, reste 
Care hath ploughed its furrows now ; y hilt 
Wordless now those lips no more, me fors 
Hark ! what eloquence they pour, H 
Eloquence that chains and burns, (over 
Startles, soothes, and wins by turns. 3 view 
En 
Such is life—all fair, to-day, — 
Dark, to-morrow, dull and grey— zon: 
Changing ever, like the moon, fired 
Or the fleecy clouds of June, ets 
Now in brightness, now in gloom— ; the { 
Now the cradle—now the tomb. place 
ered | 


But beyond this shifting sky, . 
Look with faith-illumined eye ; _ 
There upon that glorious shore, 


Change and death are known no more ; —_ 
_ There their dark domain shall cease, mans 
“There is permanence and peace. a 
sides 

Boston, Mass. ears 
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ARNOLD; OR, THE BRITISH SPY.) 


A TALE OF TREACHERY AND TREASON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LAFITTE,’ ‘CAPT. KYD,’ ‘ THE QUADROON,’ | 
‘BURTON,’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 


Tue disk of the setting sun just touched the outline 
of the forests crowning the heights of Hoboken, on a 
bright afternoon in September, 1780, when a single | 
horseman made his appearance on the river-road lead- | 
ing from Tarry Town to New-York, towards which | 
place, then in the possession of the British troops under | 
Sir Henry Clinton, he was slowly trotting his horse. / 
His journey was nearly ended with the day, for the | 
needle-like spire of Trinity Church had been, for the | 
last half hour, a prominent object in his eye, and the 
expanded bay, girt with its majestic islands, and cover- 
ed with the fleets of England, assured him that he was! 
approaching the head quarters of the British armies. | 

He rode slowly along, with his arms folded across his | 
breast, and the reins dropped carelessly over the droop- | 
ing neck of his large brown horse, who stumbled and ! 
floundered over the rough road, as if he had been rid- || 
den fast and far. The horseman was a heavily-framed | 
man, with a dark countenance, rendered stil] darker by | 
thick brows and whiskers. His face wore an expres- 
sion of dugged resolution and reckless daring. His, 
costume was partly that of a yeoman, partly military— | 
a fustian frock buttoned to the throat, and reaching to | 
the stirrup, and a broad flapping hat that he wore— 
belonging to the class of yeomanry, and a leathern belt 
stuck with a brace of pistols, and sustaining a service- 
able broad sword, with stout buff, buck-skin breeches, | 
somewhat soiled and darkened by long service—apper- | 
taining to the last profession. He appeared lost in 
thought, and indifferent to surrounding objects; but the 
alert and wary movements of his eyes, and, what a 
closer scrutiny discovered, one hand of his folded arms | 
rested on the butt of a pistol, and the other grasping the ! 
hilt of his broadsword, showed that he was on watch | 
for sudden danger, and prepared to meet it. 

He had just gained the brow of a gentle declivity, | 
over which the road wound, from whence there was a | 
view of the town, and from which the broad banner of | 
England, floating above the quarters of General Clinton, | 
was full in sight, when the sun dipped beneath the hori- | 
zon; at the same instant the report of the sunset gun, || 
fired from the Battery, reached his ears—the flags on | 
tort and shipping descended from their staffs, and over || 
the fortified town, night and watchfulness took the | 
Place of day and security. The horseman now out 
ered the reins in his huge, brown fist, settled himself in 
his saddle, and muttering in a sort of subdued growl: | 

“Come, Bruin, we have loitered full long—stir, stir! | 
& measure of corn, and a cup of sack, await us at the | 
inn; so, forward!” 

He applied, as he spoke, both spur and whip to the | 
sides of his beast, who, forthwith, throwing back his | 
ears, set off towards the town at a round pace. | 





THE BRITISH 


| jug o’ whiskey, and give us a taste.’ 
| there ?’ 





SPY, 


A short ride further through a straggling suburb, 
brought him in front of a low barrier thrown across the 
street, with a sentinel pacing before it, and a guard- 
house, with a group of soldiers, a few yards within, on 
the left. When he came in sight of this obstacle, 


‘instead of checking, he urged his horse forward, and 
_rode directly toward it as if he intended to clear it at a 


flying leap. The sentinel, on perceiving him, chal- 
lenged, in a quick, stern tone. Without replying, he 
continued to advance at full speed, ’till within ten feet 
of the gate, when, with a sudden and powerful jerk, he 
threw his horse backward on his haunches, and leaped 
off to the ground, just as the ball from the sentinel’s 
musket hummed harmlessly over his head. 

“Well aimed for a beef-fed John Bull,” cried the 
horseman, with a loud laugh, springing into his saddle 
again. The corporal of the guard, with his command, 
on hearing the report of the piece, hastened to the post, 
and a dozen muskets were instantly levelled at the 
rider, who sat immoveable on his steed, gazing coolly 
on his adversaries. 

“ How, sir! What means this bravado?” demanded 
the corporal of the guard ; “ surrender, or I fire upon 
you.” 

“Softly, good sir corporal! You've wasted powder 
enough already. I did but try to see how well you 
kept the barriers—and what mettle your men are made 
of; for the story goes that a pretty wench or a jug of 
whiskey can cross your post in broad noon, and the 
sentinel’s never the wiser. It’s ‘Who goes there?’ 
* Man with a jug o’ whiskey.’ ‘ Stand, man! advance, 
Or, ‘ Who goes 
‘ Husband and wife.’ ‘Stand, husband! ad- 
vance, wife, and give us a kiss!’ Ha, ha, ho! this is 
your system of tactics down in York, they say up above. 
Ho, ha, ha!” 

His laugh met no other return than a few round 


oaths from the soldiers, while the corporal replied, 


“You should come then in a wench’s shape to test us, 
fellow.” 

“Wench or whiskey, I must go into the town.” 

‘“‘ Show your passport.” 

The man drew from his pocket an iron box, delibe- 
rately tapped the lid, opened it, took therefrom a pinch 
of snuff, and handed it over to the soldiers. One of 
them, only acknowledged the compliment, by thrusting 
his arm through the barrier, and helping himself to half 
the contents. 

‘* So, ho, man, you'd best take a shovel, and fill your 
knapsack. Here, sergeant, is my pasport,”’ added the 
horseman, thrusting his fingers beneath the snuff, and 
extrac: ng a folded paper, crumpled and dingy. It was 
pronounced correct. 

“Now, pass, sir,” said the subaltern, “ but if you 
approach the next post after this fashion, may they 
send a score of bullets through your jacket. I should 
not have borne with you as | have, but my orders led 
me to look out for one of your cut and kidney.” 

While he was speaking, the barrier was thrown open, 
and the horseman dashed through with a coarse joke at 
the expense of the soldiers, which, in the breasts of 


’ 
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those gentlemen, excited wrath rather than mirth. In 
a few seconds, horse and rider were lost to their gaze 
in the increasing darkness and gloom of the distant 
streets. After riding a short distance, the stranger 
turned from the principal to the left, and entering a 
winding lane, whieh, by a@ circuitous route, led him 
towards the Battery. On the corner of this street, 
(then ealled Queen,) and Broad Street, he came to an 
inn, from which proceeded the sounds of mirth and 


music. Here he drew rein, and dismounted amid a 
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o’clock on the evening of our story, it presented a gay 
Before the door, a military band were, at inter- 
| vals, playing popular national airs ; officers were prome- 
-nading up and down, or lounging’ about the hall 
entrance in conversation; horses, held by orderlies, 
|champed their bits impatiently, and pawed the ground; 
‘the apartments were brilliant with lights, and from the 
_open windows, came the laughter and musical voices of 

women ; children were playing about the equestrian 
statue of George the second, in the Bowling-green, and 


scene. 


throng of idlers, gave his horse to a negro hostler, with | a little further off, on the sward, a party of youths and 
strict injunctions to take the best care of him, and then, || maidens of the city, taking advantage of a waltz played 


with the cool impudence of a man confident in great 
physical powers, passed through the crowd, jostling to 
either side, soldier and townsman, and entered the 


house. Proceeding directly to the tap-room, which 


was filled with smokers and tipplers, he called loudly— 


“ Black Sam !” 

“* Here, sir. What gen’l’man wish ?” 

“ A can of ale dashed with brandy.” 

Then striding across the room, he flung himself into 
a chair, which a little thin man vacated e: his approach, 
and throwing his feet over a table, on which three or 
four men, with blue coats, cockades, and strait swords, 
were resting their mugs, he received his potation, with 
the addition, also, of a pipe and tobacco. Leaving him 
to discuss these at his leisure, the object of ale-house 
curiosity and the centre of sundry ominous glances, we 
will change our scene to the quarters of Sir Henry 
Clinton. 


CHAPTER I. 


At the period of our story, the British army, under 
General Clinton, held quict possession of New-York. 
Sir George Rodney, with a fleet, recently arrived from 
Great Britain, rode at anchor in the bay. General 
Washington, with his army, lay at West Point, and 
along both shores of the Hudson, augmenting his forces, 
and making extraordinary preparations (with the co-ope- 
ration of the French fleet and army, under Count de 
Rochambeau, and the Chevalier de Terney, lying at 
Rhode Island) to attack New-York. With this object 
in view, vast magazines of military stores, including 
vessels, batteaux, cannon and provisions, had been col- 
lected at West Point. Sir Henry Clinton was informed 
of this through spies ; and it became an object with him 
to get possession of this post, not oaly that he might 
defeat the scheme of the Americans, but also open an 
avenue of communication with the army in Canada. 
But independent of either of these objects, he saw, 
indeed, that on the possession of the Highlands by the 
British army, rested solely the tenure by which New- 
York could much longer be held by the crown. There- 
fore, he prepared to direct all his energies to the accom- 
plishment of this design—to concentrate all his strength 
to this one object, with the determination to seek no 
other conquest until the flag of Great Britain should 
float above the citade! of West Point and its dependen- 


cies, 

The quarters of Sir Henry Clinton were in a mansion 
called the “ Kennedy House,” on the South-west corner 
of Broadway, adjoining the Battery. 


About eight 


by the band, were whirling round in dizzy circles, with 
great spirit. All was life and gayety, and no where 
were visible any signs of the sanguinary war that filled 
‘the land. 

Within the mansion, and in a small, plain, but richly 
|furnished apartment, sat around a table, to which the 
| wine and dessert had been transferred from the adjoin- 
‘ing dining-room, a party, consisting altogether of gen- 
tlemen. At the time we are introduced to them, one 
of the number, a middle aged man, with an air of com- 
mand, and habited in a military surtout, which betrayed 
| no insignia of the wearer’s rank, was warmly speaking, 
while others were interested listeners. 

““ Now, gentlemen, I have shown you the importance 
‘of the secret correspondence I have so long been 
“engaged in through Major André, with this unknown 
individual. That he is in the confidence of Washing- 

ton, is certain. His information has never, in a single 
instance, proved incorrect. In his last communication, 
he said that the time had at length arrived when it had 
become expedient, and was for our interest, to bring the 
affair to a crisis; saying, farther, that, if I complied 
with his terms, action should at once take the place of 
writing. These terms, and the means of obtaining an 
interview with him, he did not mention, but promised 
to send us, by a special messenger, a full exposition of 
his views, and his real name, for which, hitherto, he 
has adopted ‘Gustavus,’ as André has that of ‘ John 





4 Anderson.” 


“ Have you any idea, Sir Henry, who your mysteri- 
ous correspondent may be ?” asked a gentleman in the 
uniform of a British Admiral, who was seated opposite 
to him. 

“T have my suspicions, Rodney; bat until the arti 
val of the letters to destroy or confirm them, I will not 
injure the fair fame even of a foe, by whispering them.” 

At this instant, a slave, in a livery of silver and green, 
entered the room with coffee, when, through the half- 


uproarious altercation. 

“What's the disturbance without,{ there, Nero!” 
demanded Sir Henry Clinton, half rising from the table. 

“Ony de press gang, mass! Dey cotch big rebel at 
black Sam’s—he no want to go "board ship, mas’ Rod- 
ney—so um yell litty bit—dat’s all, Massy Kuyhoos’um.” 

“T was afraid, General Kuyphausen,” said Clinton, 
resuming his seat, and addressing a stout corpulent 
officer, with stiff, white hair, highly powdered, wearing 








the uniform of a foreigner of high military rank—“! 


i 
-* drew 


open door, a noise came from the street, of voices in — 
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was afraid your thick-skulled Germans and my English | 
cuards were at loggerheads again. Hark! what is 


that?” 
“To the main-yard with him! 


Drag him to the | 


Sugar-House! 


from the street. 

“ It is time for me to interfere,” said Clinton, rising | 
and advancing through the hall, followed by the others. 
“ They have a harder case than common to deal with; 
and I fear, notwithstanding my strict orders, blood will 
be shed in their anxiety to secure him.” 

When they reached the door, they saw, by the light | 
of the lamps, a gigantic fellow, with his back planted | 
against the iron railing enclosing the equestrian statue | 
of the King, defending himself with a huge broadsword, | 
from the assault of half a dozen men in blue coats and 
cockades, who were thrusting at him with swords, but | 
unable, from the circling sweep of his powerful weapon, | 
with which he kept clear a wide space around him, to | 
get near enough to use them with effect. 

“ Hold, men!” cried General Clinton, as the leader 
of the assailants drew a pistol, and was levelling it at 
the man’s breast, swearing he would put an end to the 
contest. “ Put up your pistol, captain of the gang— | 
and you, fellow, give your weapon to tne captain of the 
guard.” 

“Tf he will have it let him take it,” said the man, 
menacingly. ‘I am protected by a fair passport, and | 
was quietly on my way from the inn where I put up, to | 
these quarters, when these skulking chaps followed, 
and set upon me here; and by if they havn’t had 
a taste of my quality by this time, perhaps they'd like 





to trouble me again.” 


‘‘ Advance, corporal of the guard, and secure him,” 


said General Clinton, sternly. 


“Charge bayonets! Forward-march !” cried the | 


subaltern, who, on the first alarm, had turned out his 


command. The press gang opened to either side, and 


left our quondam horseman exposed to the bristling || 


row of bayonets that advanced upon, and enclosed him. 
“ Surrender !” cried the sergeant of the guard. 


“Tam an American citizen—the bearer of a message || 


to General Clinton, and am protected by his passport. 
Lay a finger on me at your peril.” As he spoke, he 
drew a pistol from his belt, and cocked and levelled it 
at the head of the corporal. 

“ Ha, says he?” exclaimed Sir Henry Clinton, hear- 
ing his words, and turning to Sir George Rodney ; 
“our man, by haliden. Stand back, corporal. 
low, I am General Clinton. If you are the bearer of 
papers to me, come forward and deliver them. First 
resign your weapons.” 

The man advanced, gave up his pistols and sword, 
and, taking his passport, gave it to the general, who, 
after glancing at it, said— 


“Te is as ] thought. Follow me.” 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Accompanied by the other gentlemen, and followed 
by the messenger, Sir Henry Clinton led the way to the 
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Give him a birth in the Old Jersey !” i 
mingled with the clashing of weapons, came loudly || 


general energetically struck the table. 
it turns out as I anticipated. My secret correspon- 
dence 
Smithson,’ as I see it is on the back of the letters. 
Ho! 


under your care ’till I want him again, and see that he 


have I so long kept up the correspondence. 
|| now examine these letters. 
| ‘Important and strictly private. 
| he rapidly ran his eyes over it ; his features, as he read, 
lighting up with animation. 
with energy, “‘ This affair has got to assume a magni- 
tude and importance I had not anticipated. 
morning General Arnold took the command at West 
Point.” 


the safety of our men. 
way to pluck the fruit so long ripening.” 


George Rodney. 
object of such vast importance, that no hazard or 
expense ought to be weighed against it. 
us control of the Hudson from the sea to its source, 


Fel- | 


‘facilitate our intercourse with the northern army, and 


Clinton, decidedly. 
| strength, it is the Gibralter of this rebel country, and 





apartment he had left, when, closing the door, and 





satisfying himself that he was secure from interruption, 

he turned to the man, and demanded the letters of 
which he was the bearer. 
touched a concealed spring in the end of his empty 
scabbard, when the steel dropped to the ground. 
Taking it up, he drew from it three rolls of thin Indian 
paper addressed to Sir Henry Clinton, and gave them 
to him. 


Unbuckling his belt, he 


After rapidly glancing over the contents, the British 
“* Gentlemen, 


You may leave the room, ‘ trusty Jack 


without there. Markham, take Mr. Smithson 


neither leaves the house, nor has communication with 
any one.” 


The captain of the guard received his charge, and 


retired. 


“TItis as I thought, continued Sir Henry Clinton— 


_“ General Arnold is my correspondent.” 


“ Arnold !” exclaimed the others, simultaneously. 


“Arnold, and none other—and on this supposition 
We will 
Here is one endorsed— 
Breaking the seal, 


,”? 


Suddenly rising, he said 


This 


“ At West Point,” repeated Rodney, with surprize. 
“‘ Then is it ours,” said General Kuyphausen, shiver 


ing his glass on the board, in the animation of the 


moment. 


“Listen to his proposal. He makes me a direct 


offer to surrender himself, West Point, and its depen- 
dencies, with all the military stores and provisions— 
cannon, vessels, and flotillas, in such a manner as to 
| contribute every advantage to His Majesty’s arms, and 


Now, gentlemen, are we in the 


“ There is, indeed, an opening for a successful opera- 


tion, that claims our most assiduous care,” said Sir 


“West Point appears to me an 


It will give 


be a barrier to the intercourse between New-England 
and the States of Jersey, New-York and Pennsylvania.” 


“And alsho, vat is of equal importanshe,” said 


General Kuyphausen; “it vill terange de plan of te 
-kombined armies ant vleet of te Fransh ant te Ameri- 
cans, in teir contemplate attack on dis city of Neuve 
York.” 


“ West Point must be ours, gentlemen,” said General 
“From its peculiar position and 


‘must be taken, before we can get a permanent foot- 
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hold in America. Its possession offers to us all the || gold the gentleman wants, and it must not be withheld, 
advantages you have named. But on the ground alone | for it is plain he will not stir a step without being paid 
of defeating the projected attack on New-York, it be- | for it. I must send André to close the ‘ bargain ’ with 
comes us to pursue any plan that will place it in our | him, forthwith.” 

hands. Not only will its capture serve to defeat the ||‘ But,” said Admiral Rodney, “ how shall we be able 
project of a combined attack, but, by cutting off their | to take advantage of this man’s treason? We cannot 
supplies, produce disaffection, and, ultimately desertion place an expedition to take possession of West Point in 
in the ranks of the rebels, and excite discontent among | secret, and Washington will be prompt to defeat any 
their French allies. It will be of incalculable advan-| scheme for which we make open preparations.” 

tage to the service, and crown the campaign with tri- || “‘ Every body knows, Sir George, that we have long 
umphant success. Let us now see what further, this 1 contemplated, with the aid of your fleet, an expedition 
traitor-general has to say. He is no stickler, but comes | to the Chesapeake. This will be a good mask to cover 
out with a clean breast. Ho! here is the whole gist) our real designs. Under this feint, we must prepare 
of the matter. Hear, gentlemen!” reading from the | for a sudden movement up the Hudson.” 


paper in his hand. ‘“‘I wish you to send some one in! ‘‘ Admirable. I second it with all my heart,” ex- 
your confidence, (I should prefer Major André, and, claimed Rodney. 
indeed, do not desire to negotiate with any one else, as | “Tish ver’ exshellant. Ve vill take te repel vort 


I deem him the most befitting person,) fully authorized now, Sir Shorge ant Sir Henree.” 

by your house to confer with me, and the risks and) A little more conversation followed, in which the 
profits of the copartnerships may be clearly understood. | steps to be taken for bringing the important affair toa 
A speculation might, at this time, be made to some crisis, were settled; the messenger was then called in 
advantage, with ready money.’ Bah! this, then, is) and dismissed with letters to Arnold, when the two gen- 


the way the wind blows.” uemen took their departure, to make preparations for 
Sent to him, General, von pag of monies to py Vest) the contemplated movement against West Point, and 
Poin.” | promptly second the treachery of its commander. 
“So Arnold has a mercenary, as well as a revengeful | CHAPTER IY. 


said Rodney with some sur- | About three o'clock the following afternoon, a sloop 
prize. of war got under weigh in the harbor of New York, and 
“1am told, his extravagant style of living has in- | spreading sail after sail, stood boldly up the Hudson. 


motive in this treason,’ 


Pvolved him in irretrievable pecuniary embarrassments,| As night approached she entered the Highlands, and 


that he has resorted to shifts, as trustee of public funds, | came to an anchor off Verplank’s Point and within range 
that have laid him open to suspicion, and lost him the | of an American battery thrown up on the head land. 
confidence of Congress; the first intimation of the dis- Her progress up the river had been watched by spec- 
pleasure of which, was conveyed to him by the promo- | tators on shore with apprehension not unmingled with 
tion of five major-generals over his head. A brave offi-| curiosity. But as she stood standing on her course 
cer, he certainly is; but no excess of physical courage | without manifesting any hostile purpose of opening 8 
can atone for the want of moral principle, of which he | treaty with Washington, and was suffered to pass the 
seems entirely destitute. He is proud, vain, hasty of | several batteries that lined the shore, without being fired 
speech, with many private vices, which he has vainly jnto. 

hoped to gloss over by the brilliancy of military career. | After she had swung round to her anchor, and her 
To this he has been unsuccessful, and his elevated rank, | sails were furled and a double watch set, two gentlemen 
only, makes the more conspicuous the man’s private | came on deck, from which, with night-glasses they 
actions, Smarting under mortification, disgust, and the began carefully to reconnoitre the land. One of them 
stings of wounded self love, he has determined to was in the uniform of an English Naval Captain, and 
avenge his real or fancied wrongs on his country, and | was the commander of the vessel. The other was 8 
has resolved to offer her up as a sacrifice to his injured | handsome young man, with noble features, a manly and 
pride. He accordingly wrote to me under the signa-| elegant person, astued by an air of grace and high ar’ 
tare of ‘ Gustavus,’ assuming, as you have just seen in| ing. He was dressed as a British Army officer, and bis 
the paragraph I read to you, the character of a mer | bearing was marked by the frankness of the soldier, 
chant. This was eighteen months ago. The correspon- | tempered with the courtesy of an accomplished gentle 
dence had continued for a twelve month, before I could) man. While his companion constantly kept the glass 
arrive at any probability as to who he might be. At} to his eve, in the direction of the western shore, he 
length, being confident, from the accuracy and impor- paced the deck with an impatient step. At length he 
paused for an instant to glance landward, and exclaimed 
and a member of Washington's councils of war, | began) ina dispassionate tone : 

to make myself acquainted with the characters of the “No boat yet, Captain? The night is advancing!” 
American generals, and investigate their histories, to “ Nothing in sight but a brace of rebel barges, that 


tance of his information, that he iaust be of high rank, 


discover what sufficient causes of dissatisfaction existed, are lying off, and on, to prevent us communicating with 
to induce any one of them to turn traitor to his country. the shore. They suspect us strongly of being here oa 
My suspicions, from obvious reasons, rested on General | mischief, and the good dames inland, doubtless tremble 
Arnold; and we now see that they are confirmed. It is " for their poultry and dairies.” 
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“ 4 boat!” cried the young officer, who, while the 
Captain was speaking, had placed the glass to his eye. 
“It is putting towards the ship. Ah! By Heaven! 
all is lost! The guard-boat has challenged and detained 
it! No, they are permitted to pass, and are rapidly ap- 
proaching. It must be him we seek! I 
him in your state-room, Sutherland. I have some papers 
to prepare beforehand, and I will leave to you the honor 


, 


will receive 


of ushering the gentleman below.’ 

The officer had left the deck but a few minutes, when 
the watch on the forecastle suddenly sung out in a rough 
stern voice, “‘ Boat ahoy !’’ 

“ Hulloa!” was the distant reply, in a voice equally 
hoarse. 

“ What boat is that ?”’ 

“ Ferry-boat!”’ 

“Ts this the way you come athwart His Majesty's 
hawser ?” growled the officer of the watch. 

“ Order that boat along side !”’ said the Captain ad- 
vancing to the gangway. 


“* Ay, ay, sir.” 
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will suffice for the interview, and I shall be on board 
again by two hours before day-break.”’ 

“* Major André, I'll be if you do.” 

“‘ Not a word, Sutherland,”’ said the officer playfully, 
“this project must not be given up at a time when it is 





about to be crowned with success—the hour has arrived 
when the fruits of our long pending negotiation may be 
gathered—when the hopes of General Clinton may be 
realized—when the reward for which we have so long 
toiled, may be reaped. Fanciful apprehensions ought 
to have no weight with me now; nothing, life itself 
would not make me waver. Every thing depends on 
me this night. I will go on shore and meet Arnold. I 


see no great risk in it, and what there is, I cheerfully 


|| encounter for the sake of the object I have in view.” 


The boat was pulled alertiy along side, and a man 


stepped from her and ascended the side. 

“Which is Mr. John Anderson,” he asked in a bold, 
swaggering manner. 

“If you have business with any one on board the 
Vulture, you bear some token from him you came 
from?’’ said the Captain half interrogating. 

‘West Point,” said the man in a subdued tone. 

“Tis right. 

“Where is Gen 


: 


Follow me below.’ 
the principal?” exclaimed the 





young officer, on seeing a rough, gigantic fellow, enter 
the cabin behind his friend. 

“On shore,” said Smithson, gruffly, “‘ and bade me 
give you this letter, if you be Mr. John Anderson.” 

“Give it me!”’ he said, taking it from his hesitating 
hold and tearing it open. ‘This will be delivered to 
you,’ he read, ‘by Smithson, who will take you to a 
retired place on shore, where with perfect safety to 
yourself, we can confer together on the matters touching 
your mission to the Highlands. Gustavus.’ 

“ Leave the ship! By no, André,” said the 
Captain: “I allow no soul on board the Vulture to put 
If this General wants to see you, he 





foot on rebel soil. 
must come here.”’ 

“ That he was to meet me on board, I certainly un- 
derstood from his letter to Sir Henry,” said André; 
“but if he fears to trust his person with us, I see no 


alternative but to do as-be desires.” H 
| footstep hastily approached, and the indistinct figare of 


“Not if Henry Sutherland can help it shall you have 
any thing to do with his proposition. If you are caught 
on shore, they'll hang you as sure as the devil. No, no. 
‘Twill never do, my dear boy. Never! If he wants to 


see you let him come and see you here.” 


‘My dear Sutherland, the advantages in this matter | 


are not his, but ours, and we must not calculate risks in| 
securing them, so vast and important es they are to His | 
My own life is nothing weighed against 
the value of West Point. 


Majesty's arms. 


| less. 


But there is no need of sac- || 


** Well, do as you will, André. I have no power to 
control your movements, my orders being to afford you 
every means of achieving successfully your object. If 


you must go,—go, and God bless you! but I fear evil 


| will come of it.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Shortly afterwards enveloped in a blue great coat, 
which entirely hid his uniform, André went over the 
side into the boat accompanied by Smithson, and in a 
few moments they were lost to the eyes of those on 
deck in the dark shadows of the shore. In the boat was 
a negro, who, with Smithson, pulled actively toward the 
land, and in a quarter of an hour after leaving the ship, 
the little skiff shot into a narrow inlet, shronded by the 
beetling cliffs, in impenetrable gloom. André instine- 
tively laid his hand on his pistols and assumed an atti- 
The oars were laid aside 
as they entered the creek, and the men drew the boat 
some distance inland under the branches of the over- 
At length they ceased their exertions. 


Open the 


tude of caution and defence. 


hanging trees. 
“We must be near the spot now, Sambo. 
| whites of your eyes and look sharp about you.” 
“Tis so goramity dark, massa Jack, nigger no see 
one debbil bit. Dis look wery like de place, nebberde- 
Chow! hear dat bull frog close here, massa 
Jack? 1 hearn him here when we left? Ki! ‘tia jis de 
place for sartain sure.”’ 
“ Boat, there !”” said alow voice from a short distance 


| off. 


“« Boat it is!" answered Smithson. 

“ Have you been successful ?”” 

“* He is here.” 

An explanation of satisfaction was uttered; a heavy 


a man appeared on the bank. The next instant a dark 
lantern was sprung by him, and a bright light shone into 
the boat, exposing the occupant, while the individual 
behind it remained invisible. 

“You are welcome, Sir,” said the stranger, after a 
moment's survey of the party. “Smithson you will 
remain in charge of the boat, and take it round to where 
I have directed you to meet us.” 

The British officer now landed. The greeting be- 


rificing life. There is no danger under cover of night, || tween the two persons was marked, by haughtiness on 


7 . . . . | 
going on shore and meeting this man; an hour's time 


‘one part, and fawning courtesy on the other. The 
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words of the Englishman, in exchanging salutations, 
were few and brief. The other, who was a stout gen- 
tlemanly looking man, with a decided military air, with- 
out noticing his manner, passed his arm through his, 
and led him by the light of the lantern a few yards from 
the boat to the forest path, in which stood two saddled 
horses, tied toa tree. 

“ You will mount one of these horses, if you please, 
Sir,” said the stranger, who, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to say, was General Arnold. 

“* How mean you, General Arnold?”’ demanded André, 
in surprize: ‘ is not our interview to take place here ?” 

“So far as conversation goes it might, Sir. But I 
have a portion of correspondence, several important | 
documents, plans of correspondence, and other papers 
necessary to our purpose, to exhibit to you. For these i 
we must have lights and the privacy of a room.” 

“Well.” 

“ A short distance from this place is a retired house, 


tenanted by Smithson. He is away, and there we shall | 
be private. I have brought these horses that we may 
ride thither.” 

After hesitating an instant, the young Englishman, as 
if determined to risk every thing to effect the object of 
his mission, said abruptly, “‘ mount, Sir, I attend you.” 

For a few moments they threaded the forest-path, and 
then emerged into a high road, where their way, from 


the absence of trees, became lighter. They rode for- 
ward in silence, for neither (the one, probably from 
contempt, the other from shame at the degrading part 
he was playing) felt disposed to converse, except on the 
topic that had brought two such opposite spirits in con- 
tact, and this had been mutually deferred until their 
arrival at the place of their destination. Suddenly the | 
dark meditations of Arnold, and the pleasing recollec- 

tions of England, with which the light-hearted André | 
was beguiling the way, were interrupted by the stern | 
challenge of a sentinel, a few yards in advance. André | 
looked up and saw that they were just entering a small 


village. 
“ Friends!” replied Arnold. 
“ Advance and give the countersign.”’ 


“ Congress.” 

‘Pass, friends.”’ 

All this passed like a dream to André’s senses. In 
an instant however, he realized the full extent of his | 
danger, reined in his horse and half turned to fly. Ar- || 
nold’s hand was instantly laid on his bridle. “ This is 
no time to waver. Ride on with me. There is no dan- || 

| 


ger to a cool head and resolute spirit.” 

The words were spoken in a low or hurried tone 
close to André’s ear. A moment’s reflection convinced | 
him that it was vain to think of retreating, and that his | 
only alternative now, was to meet the emergencies of his 
situation with coolness and presence of mind. He there- 
fore rode on, simply saying, in a tone of calm and digni-| 
fied reproof, “ You did not tell me, Sir, that you were | 
about to conduct me within the American lines, else I} 
should have insisted on coming to terms with you where | 
we landed, and not so imprudently risked my liberty, | 


and perhaps my life.” 





— 
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“I presume you placed that confidence in my honor, 
Major André, which have rendered such an intimation 
gratuitous. With a passport signed by me, you are 
aware, that you can return whenever you please.” 

André said nothing; but the curl of his lip at the men- 
tion of “ honor,” would have conveyed more to his com- 
panion, had it been light enough for him to have seen 
the expression of his features, than a volume of verbal 
replies. 

Ina few moments afterward they arrived at a low farm 
house, with a paling running along the front. As they 
dismounted they were startled by a heavy cannonading 
from the river, but some distance below. 


* exclaimed Arnold, “ that firing 


“We are detected,’ 
is at the Vulture.” 


The two gentlemen hastily ascended the steps of the 


| portico, and looked southward. A league below (for 


that distance had Arnold led André from his ship) they 
saw the Vulture apparently wrapped in flames, from the 
blaze of incessant discharges of artillery, both from the 
shore and her own decks. From the batteries of Ver- 
plank’s Point, they beheld a long line of guns belching 
forth fire, the glare of which illuminated land and water 
far and wide, while by the light of her own guns they 
distinguished every spar and rope of the sloop of war as 
distinctly as at noon-day. 

“Good God! all is discovered—all is lost!’ cried 
Arnold. “ To horse!” 

“Hold!” said André, laying his hand on his arm, 
“you need fear nothing. The Americans think the 
sloop lies too near the shore for their good, and are 
firing to compel her to change her position. See, she 
is already making sail.”’ 

For a quarter of an hour longer they anxiously watched 
the movements of the vessel, which, after returning the 
fire of the Americans by a few broadsides, got vnder 
weigh, and still visible by the blaze from the guns on 
shore, slowly dropped down the river, and came to ar 
chor some distance below, and beyond the reach of the 


| batteries. Satisfied that his conjectures as to the cause 


of the firing were correct, he turned to Arnold, and said, 


| despatch our business.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Without replying, General Arnold led the way 
stairs, by the light of his dark-lantern, and ushered 
André into a small room, the door of which he carefully 
closed and secured; then cautiously examining the 
apartment to see that there was no intruder on their pt 
vacy, he placed the light on a small table, and motioning 
to his guest to take one of two chairs placed by it, be 
seated himself in the other, and proceeded to lay on th 
table several papers which he drew from a concealed 
pocket in the breast of his surtout. While thus e® 
gaged, André sat silently surveying his features. They 
were cast in a noble mould. But the lofty forehead was 
contracted, and scowling with the dark and uneasy 
thoughts of the mind within; the well-formed mouth 


|“ Tt will only be a longer pull back for that black bearded 
esquire of yours, General Arnold, with a little unwelcome 
| day light to help him, too, I fear, unless we can briefly 
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ARNOLD; OR 


was compressed with gloomy determination, and his 
fine eves, in which nature had secreted the power that 
esnsssle and commands men, were restless, and shunned 
the calm gaze of his companion’s. 

“T am now ready, Major André,” said General 
Arnold, after arranging his papers on the table, “‘ to 
listen to Sir Henry Clinton’s proposition.” 

André continued to survey him for an instant longer, 
and then replied, with a look in which scorn and pity 
were equally mingled. ‘‘ These shall be laid before you 
when you have detailed the mode by which you can 
favor His Majesty’s arms.” 

“I can read the meaning of your glance, Major 
André,” said Arnold, slightly coloring, ‘and appre- 
ciate your estimation of me in relation to the part I am 
about to act. But I have weighed all this well. I am 
prepared to meet the scorn and contempt of gentlemen, 
so that the personal feelings that I have in this matter 
are gratified. Major André, I am an injured man. I 
have repeatedly fought for, and five times shed my blood 
in defence of my country, and she has rewarded me, not 
only with contumely and neglect, but with open insult. 
It is useless for me to unfold to you the tissue of causes 
by which I have been goaded on to this step. It is 
enough, that I have calmly resolved on it, and fur nearly 
two years have been slowly but surely laying the founda- 
I have now reached the point 
When 


I resolved to repay my country for the wrongs she had 


tions for its completion. 
when deliberation or repentance are alike vain. 


loaded me with, it only remained to decide the best 
means of doing it, so that I could bring about advantage 
to myself, as well as injury to the cause. I was about 
to desert. My reward from the crown, I was aware, 
would be measured by the injury I inflicted on its 
enemies. It occurred that [ could accomplish my object 
through West Point. So soon as this idea occurred to 
me, I directed all my efforts to get appointed comman- 
der at this important post. 1 have succeeded. It is 
now in my hands, and shall be transferred to those of 
General Clinton, provided that ’—here the arch-traitor 
hesitated and looked down, but the next instant con- 
unued with assumed indifference, “ provided that the 


price I name for my services shall be agreed to.” 


“ Name it, sir.”’ 

“ One hundred thousand pounds sterling, in five quar- 
terly payments, one quarter in hand, and the rank of 
Major General in the British Army.” 

“ Your services should be great to merit this, sir.” 

“ Let us weigh one against the other, and see which 
will kick the beam,” he said, with a faint attempt to 
laugh and appear at his ease. 

Unrolling a small chart, he spread it on the table 


with the self-satisfied air of a man who expects to give | 


*urprize. “ Here,” he said, displaying the map, which 
was covered with lines of fortifications, “ here is a plan 
of the works at West Point. You will perceive on 
inspecting it, that besides the principal fort, there are 
three lines of fortifications between the river and the 
summit of the innermost range of highlands, composed 
of upwards of forty redoubts. But this map will serve 
only to give you a general outline of the works. Here 
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is a paper that will show the number of men stationed 
at each, with the amount of military stores and pro- 
Here is a third, showing the easiest paths and 
means of access. On examination, it will sufficiently 
explain itself. Here is a fourth, containing the artil- 
lery orders which have just been published at West 
Point, showing how each corps shall dispose of itself in 
case of alarm. This you will find of vast importance, 
as it will enable you to know the precise condition of 
every part of the garrison when you attack. Here is a 
fifth document, in which you will find an estimate of the 
This, marked F. No VL., 
will show how many men it will take to man the works. 
In this, numbered G. VII., you will find a retarn of the 
ordnance in the different forts, redoubts and batteries } 
also remarks on the works, describing the construction 
of each, and its strong and weak points. Lastly, here 
is a report of the last council of war held at head quar+ 
ters; and it contains hints written with pencil in the 
margin, representing the probable operations of the 
I yesterday received it from General Wash- 


visions, 


forces at the different posts. 


campaign. 
ington himself.” 

As he finished speaking, he laid the remaining papers 
of the packet on the table, and looked up with an air 


of triumph. As he anticipated, the expression of the 


young soldier’s countenance was that of undisgtised 
astonishment and gratification. 

“« Place those papers in my possession, and carry out 
in your person the spirit of them to the letter, and the 
reward you have named shall be yours,” said André, 
with animation. 

Arnold coldly smiled, snd said, “ It shall be mine to 
see that the post at West Point is weakened by such @ 
disposition of the troops as shall leave but a stall force 
for its defence. At those points most inaccessible, I 
have ordered scaling ladders, (ostensibly for a very dif- 
ferent parpose,) to be constructed in the forest, where, 
at the place marked with an X on the plan, you will 
find them piled up ready for use. What think you, 
Major André—is it well planned ?” 

“Tt is most ekilfully planned, sir,” said the young 
man, lost in wonder at this perfection of treason. 

But it remains to be ably seconded on 
The only obstacle to 


’ 


“It is, sir. 
the part of Sir Henry Clinton. 
its success will be the difficulty of openly embarking 
troops on the Hudson, without its object being suspee- 
As 
he spoke these last words, his voice fell, and he looked 
hurriedly about, as if he felt or feared his presence. 

“ This difficulty is easily settled,” said André, slightly 
“ Under 
the pretext of an expedition to the Chesapeake, of 
which, doubtless you have beard some rumors, troops 


smiling at the sudden change in his manner. 


are now embarking in Rodney's fleet. By to-morrow 
morning there will be eight thousand on ship-board, 
resdy to ascend the river m @ moment’s warning.” 
“‘Then is success certain. As soon as it shall be 
known that your ships are approaching, I shall dispatch 
parties from the garrison to the gorges in the hills, and 
other remote passes, under the pretence of stopping the 
There I intend 


, advance of the enemy in those quarters. 
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they shall remain until your troops have landed, and | 
marched to the garrison through other passes, where 
there will be left no troops to oppose them.” 

“T cannot refrain from complimenting you, sir, on 
the masterly manner in which you have laid your plans; 
it is the perfection of'’—André hesitated, when Arnold 
So be it, sir. 


If I bring about my ends, I care not what name men 


completed the sentence—“‘of treason. 


give it.” 

The terms of his treachery having been agreed on, 
Arnold now carefully divided the papers in two equal 
parcels, while André filled out a carte blanche previ- 
ously signed and delivered to him by Sir Henry Clinton 
for this purpose, in which the terms of General Arnold 
were acceded to, on the fulfilment of the conditions 
implied therein. He gave this, covering a check for 
twenty thousand pounds sterling, to Arnold, and re-, 
ceived from him in return, the papers in two parcels, 
which, at the urgent desire of Arnold, who manifested 
the greatest anxiety for their security, he placed sepa- 
rately between his stockings and feet, drawing his boots 
on over all. 

General Arnold now pleaded the necessity of return- 


ing forthwith to his quarters at the Beverly House, op- 
posite West Point; and delaying only long enough to 
fill out a passport for the protection of Major André on 
his way to his boat, he, a few moments afterwards, took 
his leave of him before the house, and galloped rapidly 
northward. 

CHAPTER VII. 


“So the gen'ral’s off without a thankee,” said a voice 
in not the best humored tones in the world. André 
turned round and beheld Smithson. 

* Ha! boatswain,” 
good time. Lose not a moment in conveying me on 
board the Vulture.” 


“There are two parties to that bargain,’ 


said he, quickly, “ you are in 


said the 
man, in an indifferent manner, proceeding to place his 


oars in bickets on the pottico. 
“ What, fellow.” 
“ Fellow not me,’ 


said the boatswain, doggedly; “I 
am at no man’s beck and bidding. I have my reasons 
for serving the General, but am not every man’s servant, 
you may depend. If you want to get back to your ship, 
you have arms, and can pull an oar, I reckon, as well’s 
another body.” 

Annoyed and irritated at the unexpected position 
assumed by his guide, André paced the ground a few 
seconds, retlecting upon his situation, and deliberating 
on the course he should pursue; then turning to the 
man, who was removing his thick overcoat with great 
deliberation, he said, in a tone of mild entreaty— 

“Smithson, my good fellow, take this gold, and con- 
duct me to your boat. 

* Mr. John Anderson, what Jack Smithson wont do 
Besides, I have been 


up all night, and I want sleep. The Vulture lays full 


for favor, he wont do for gold. 


two leagues below, and it would be broad day before | 
could reach her. No, no, nothing less than the Gene- | 
ral's orders will make me put oar in row-lock this, 


night.” 


THE 
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“‘ Fatal negligence on the part of Arnold, not to leave 
instructions to this efect,” said André, bitterly. Turn 
ing full upon the man, he suddenly drew a pistol and 
levelled it at his breast, saying, in a stern voice, “ swear 
to guide me to your boat, or you are a dead man.” 

“Js this your game? ha!” said Smithson, with a 
laugh, quickly seizing the muzzle of the pistol in his 
gigantic grasp, and turning it upward—* now, Mr 
Anderson, if you are wise, you'd best put up that play 
thing, for I am not a-going to be frightened at such 
things as them. Good night.” Thus speaking, he 
released his hold of the pistol, and entered the dwel- 
ling.” 

Mortified at his want of success, indignant at the sup- 
posed carelessness of Arnold, and not a little alarmed 
at the danger of being discovered within the American 
lines, the young man stood still for a moment with inde- 
cision. Then approaching a light Smithson had placed 
in a window, he unfolded Arnold’s passport, which he 
had not yet examined, to see to what extent it could 
protect him. To his surprize and infinite relief, he saw 
that there were two passports, one authorizing him to 
return to New-York by land, the other by water, with 
duplicates for Smithson, who was directed to see Mr 
John Anderson safe beyond the American lines. 

With a face, from which all traces of anxiety had 
disappeared, he entered the room and placed the pas+ 


port in Smithson’s hands. The man read them twice 


' over with the most annoying deliberation, and without 


speaking, placed his own passport in his pocket, and 
returned the others, resumed his dread-nought and 
flapped hat, walked out of the house, and gazed steadily 
at the eastern skies fur a few seconds, when he spoke: 

“Mr. Anderson, it will be day break in twenty 


minutes. It is no use trying to get back to the Vulwure, 


' for it’s flood tide, and blowing a dead head wind. The 


best oarsman on the Hudson, couldn’t pull to her before 
ten o'clock, and during that time, there’s no knowing 
what might happen to us. 
myself in a boat, for there are boat-rowers along shore 
that little care for passports. 


and so go down on the west side, if you want to gett 
New-York.” 


After putting a few questions to him André was satit 


fied that the danger by land was less than by river, an oy 


I wouldn't like to trust 


We must ride to King’s 7 
| Ferry, just above here, and cross to Verplanck’s Point, 


that there remained no alternative but to take the land | 


route. 
Hitherto he had worn his uniform concealed, eve* 
from Smithson, beneath his great coat; but he saw the 


| danger of travelling in this manner, and the necessitY 


of appearing simply as a plain citizen. To effect this 
change, it became necessary to make a confident, ® 
some sort, of his guide. 


“Smithson,” he said, as the other was busily saddling | 


a second horse, “ if you have a worn coat, I should like 
to exchange mine for it, as I fear the one I wear m#} 


~ 


subject me to suspicions.” As he spoke, he approached F 
the light in the window, and threw open his surtout. q 
The eyes of the man opened with surprize as they 
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fell on the dazzling uniform of a British officer of high Original. 

-_ : - FEMALE KINDNESS. 
“ By all that’s good!” he said, advancing, ‘this is a 

diesevers. A British officer in the BY ISAAC M’LELLAN, JR. 


“ Hus y dear fellow,” said André, affecting the 
men eee . ; : “T have observed among all nations, that the women are ever 


voice and manner of an exquisite" a—a-—you _ o~ | the same kind, civil obliging, humane, teader beings; that they 
Mr. Smithson—that we young fellows, a—that i8 YOU are ever inclined to be gay, timorous and modest. I never ad- 
dressed myself in the language of decency and friendship to a 
woman, whether civilized or savage, without receiving a de- 
cent and friendly answer. In wandering over the plains of 
Se ; inhospitable Denmark, through honest Sweden, frozen Lap- 
more I assure you—I thought I might fall in with some jand, rude and churlish Finland, unprincipled Russia, and the 
of the pretty rustics—Ha, ha, ha! you understand me wide-spread regions of the wandering Tartar, if hungry, dry, 
Smithson, my good fellow, ha ?—and so I borrowed this cold, wet or sick, woman has ever been friendly to me, and 
Aa. uniformly so; and to add to this virtue so worthy of the ap- 
’ ra ‘ pellation of benevolence, these actions have been performed in 

“Confound your gibberish, muttered Smithson, and so free and kiad a manner, that if I was dry, I drank the sweet 
then added in a tone of supreme contempt: “* Yes, I under- draught, and if hungry, ate the coarse morsel, with a double 


know—we like to dress gaily—’ 
“ Well.” 
“ Why—a—foolish vanity, a—that is all—nothing 


. ’ ” 
coat of an old acquaintance. You take, ha? 


stand.” From that moment, Mr. Smithson set down relish.”"—Ledyard. 

Mr. Anderson as one of the genus between the ourang- = 

outang and human. Whether the young man succeeded Bryonp the ever-rocking deep, 

in blinding him altogether was doubtful; but he made O’er deserts bleak, and regions green, 
no further remark, and went into the house with the From month to month, from year to year, 
gorgeous uniform in his hands, and returned with a Unwearied still my way hath been. 
claret colored-coat, and nankeen waistcoat, which André My pilgrim staff hath cross’d the snows 
put on, covering his head with a round hat, and wrapping O’er frozen Labrador that roll, 

himself again in his blue over coat. In a few minutes | And scaled the icy pinnacles 

the horses were ready, and mounting, they moved away Far up the wintry northern pole. 

from the house at a fast trot, and in the direction of Upen the iceberg’s glassy top, 

King’s Ferry. Upon the glacier’s crystal crest, 


To be continued. Oft-times my tempest-beaten head 

Has found a pillow for its rest. 
Along the bare and sandy waste, 
That borders Afric’s yellow shore, 
These limbs from dawn of day 'till eve, 
Have oit their weary burden bore. 


© rigi . . Be 
TO THE MEMORY OF LUCY HOOPER. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 
- On every shore, in every clime, 


“ The Lady's Book of Flowers and Poetry.” was prepared by : : al 
the lamented Lucy Hooper in her last hours of illness, and was In ae ee frigid _— 
not published ‘till after her death. Those, who knew and Wearied and fainting by the way, 
appreciated the unpretendiug goodness, and womanly geutle- : : ‘ 
ness of the gifted author, cannot fail to regard the Book. Famished, athirst, and sick and lone, 
appearing under such circumstances, with a most melancholy In woman’s soft and melting heart, 

t st. . ’ 
— A sympathetic balm I've found, 


A spirit ever prompt to heal 
The smarting pang and galling wound. 
The wintry day was chill and bleak, 


Tue gladsome bird is with us, and the flower, 
That Lucy loved, smiles in its sunny nook— 


Th ary aaa |) Aerie ak th 

While she, who dving, left this Be at va ar ween it 90> with tonreh, ies ane Cae 

Pure a the gentle val that - it birth * | vase - ee sone ne 

Hath pressed, with lilies eal the oust » bi omen the with Champaign of Puana, 
, , y dier. My toilsome way al! day had led, 

No tears for thee, swect minstrel, for our earth | And long the heavy road did seem 

Were all too cold and shadow-like for thee— | To lengthen to my weary tread. 

Its hopes too fleeting, and its love a dream— At length, exhausted, I reposed 

Why should’st thou learn how weary it may be Where fust a little hamlet stood, 

To hearts that feel, where others only seem! By many a flowering hedge enclosed, 

Oh, reat! although thy song should ho forgot, E’en bosomed in a drooping wood. 

Yer Maiden, rest thee well! for sweet hath been thy lot. Nor long upon the cheerless sod, 


The stranger's fainting form reclined, 
For forth from an old cottage grey, 


Ho~rity is @ virtue all preach, none practice, and | (Its lattice with green vines entwined,) 
yet every oody is captented to hear. The master thinks H" A dark-eyed damsel of the land, 
't good doctrine for his servants, the laity for the clergy, Came with a light and dancing step, 


and the clergy for the laity. —Selden. And soon with bospitable hand 
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The humble door was open thrown ; 
And all my freezing veins revived, 
As high the gemial blaze arose, 


And soon the snow-white board was spread 


And the soft pillow of repose. 

And long that cottage, neat though poor 
Oped to my friendless frame its door, 
Nor other guerdon was bestowed, 

Save thanks from a full heart that flowed, 


Among the wild majestic cliffs, 

That tower above the Switzer’s home, 
Far 'mid the everlasting Alps 

With restless feet I’ve loved to roam, 
Oft met the glorious sun advance 
O’er regal Alps with burning brow ; 
Oft seen him down bleak Wetterhorn, 
At twilight tinge the roseate snow, 
Oft gild the Eigher’s frosty peak, 

And Finster Aar-horn’s silver crown, 
And paint with daylight’s latest streak 
The Jura chain with golden brown, 
Oft with the mountaineer’s long staff, 
Have I white Bosson’s glacier scaled 
And on the gleaming Mer-de-2lace, 
Roamed where the mountain eagle sailed, 
And even 'mid that airy world, 

In shepherd's chalet, chieftain’s hold, 
Shelter and rest were ne’er deried 

In summer's heat or winter's cold. 
And ever wus the female heart 

The fist to melt at my distress, 

And prompt the gentle female hand 
The door to ope, the wound to dress, 
And cheer with many a friendly deed 


The pilgrim, at his utmost need. 


Far have I roamed by tumbling Po, 
And where the Tiber’s waters flow, 
Laving old Rome’s imperial feet, 

As proudly as in Cwsar’s day; 

And in each swarming land and street, 
Amid the princely Corso’s crowd ; 
Toil-worn, and travel-stained, I found 
Jn woman balm for every wound, 

A smile angelic did I find, 

To heal the body and the mind, 


And where the broad and lordly Rhine 
Sweeps by wild cliff and mountain tall, 
Crowned with the olive and the vine, 
And many a grey baronial hall, 

Thy weary-wandering frame huth shared 
The poor man’s feast howe’er he fared. 
From matron old and maiden sweet 

The self-same succour did I meet, 

Nor e’er unwelcomed turned away 

From mossy hut or cottage grey. 


And where the rapid Danube pours 
His rolling current to the sea, 
Kind-hearted woman still hath been 
A benefactor unte me. 


"S REPLY. 





In crowded Moscow’s noisy street 

Or bleak Siberia’s dreary sand, 

The cup and bread were still supplied 
Unasked for, by her generous hand. 
For me the blazing faggot threw 

A ruddier flame athwart the gloom, 
The fading lamp was trimmed anew— 
And couch spread in the choicest room, 
And the poor pilgrim of the road 
Freed from soiled garb and weary load. 


Sweet woman! when the hour of pain 
And when the hour of death doth come, 
What hand so ready to sustain 

The heavy brow, and wipe the foam 
That on the dying lip doth lay, 

Or wipe the dews of death away! 


What voice so sweet to soothe the ear 
When all things else sound harsh and cold—~ 
What smile so sweet the soul to cheer? 
What arms so tender to enfold! 


Original. 


THE LILY’S REPLY. 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 
Tue Rose-queen, to a Lily said,— 
** You bashful thing! hold up your head! 
Since Heaven has lavished beauty,—grace, 
And fragrance, on your form and face, 
Why waste it on the coarse, dull earth? 
Look up to Him, who gave you birth. 
See me! I lift my glowing cheek, 
The holiest airs of Heaven to seek. 


Free, from my ‘ heart of heart,’ I give, 

(The Rose with Shakspeare held commune,) 
Up to yon skies, that bade me live, 

My incense, like a low-breathed tune. 

Lily! look up! ‘tis pleasant weather ! 

Let’s brave this changing world together !”” 


The Lily, to the Rose, replied,— 

“I dare not hold so lofty pride : 

Befits, in fair, as stormy weather, 

That I and Meekness bend together; 

For they, who lift too high their heads, 
When Heaven, her sunshine o’er them sheds, 
Too low, beneath the tempest, lie, 
Forgetful of Love's sleepless eye. 

And He, who gave me sweetness, grace ; 
Bestowed as well my fitting place ; 

And most I show my grateful care, 

By yielding earth what I may spare ; 
And best to Him, His gifts, return, 

By shedding round me, here below, 

The wealth that fills my vestal urn ; 

He knows how true I thank Him, so!" 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 

NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION TO THE Potar Sea: by 
Admiral Wrangall; Family Library: Harper & Brothers.— 
A volume replete with information on a subject which for more 
than half a century has occupied the attention of men of science 
and the serious consideration of various governments, but more 
especially those of England and Russsia, in endeavoring to dis- 
cover a north-west passage to the Polar sea. The different 
attempts of the British we are already acquainted with, but any 
accounts of a Russian expedition we were not in possession of 
until the appearance of these very interesting volumes. They 
covtain the history of an enterprize which had for its object the 
accomplishing an accurate survey of the north-west coast of 
Siberia, and a minute examination of the islands situated in the 
Arctic Ocean. It may therefore be inferred that much that is 
curious respecting this extensive empire, its inhabitants, modes | 
and customs, with an immense fund of scientific knowledge, 
render the work one of the best which have as yet been added 
to this excellent library. 


Zanont, oR THE Sacrep Orver: by E. L. Bulwer; Harper 
& Brothers. —This is indeed a singular production both in 
couception and execution. By the mere novel reader, it will 
not be appreciated, but to the thinking and patient one, much 
that is new and beautiful in the ideal and the philosophy of 
nature will be the reward of its perusal. The author has 
diverged into a new path altogether, selecting the cabalistic 
and metaphorical doctrines of the Rosirusians and through 
them endeavoring to show what humanity would appear (if not 
be) under the self subjugation of all earthly feelings. The 
principal scenes and actors of the French Revolution are also 
most ably depicted and cannot fail to rivet strongly the attention 
of the reader, as well as to impart a correct knowledge of that 
The language is nervous, polished and 
poetical, while a profundity of research almost incredible is 
apparent in its every page. We doubt if in extent of circula- 
tion it will equal the other works of its author, but we are 
certain it will add to the strength of his reputation. 


most sanguinary era, 


Ayruon’s Latin GramMar, Part 2d: Harper & Brothers.— 
The present volume is a practical illustration of the principles 
and rules of the Latin Syntax, derived from the grammars of 
Zumpt Weissenborn, Reisig, Billrog and others. Comment upon 
its utility is unnecessary, the first part having already acquired 
& most extensive circulation, and the second we have no doubt 
will equally so. The two parts together form a perfect grammar 
of the Latin language, accompanied by what no other of that 
tongue at present has, a full course of continuous exercises. | 
Both for public and private tuition, it must ultimately become | 
oue of the most popular works extant in this branch of classical 
instruction, 


Tue Narurat History or Se_norne; by the Rev. Gilbert 
White: Family Library; Harper & Brothers —A book of 
Valuable information and admirably suited to the youthful 
intellect. Like many publications in this department of know- 
ledge it is not compounded out of selected materials, but the 
substance of minute observation of an out door naturalist. 
Several of the subjects which are only idigenous to England, 
Will be found new and interesting to the American student. 
_AxtHon’s Greek Lessons, Part 2d: Harper & Brothers; 
This Volume is especially intended for the instruction of the 
Greek student in the most important principles of Syntax of 
that language, accompanied by explanatory exercises of the 
same—* in other words, the theory is first given, and its prec- 


| those who place in him their trust. 
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Power OF THE Passions, AND OTHER Poems: by Katharine 
Augusta Ware; Wiley & Putnam.—The production of an 
American lady, who in England has acquired an enviable 
degree of popularity from the sweet effusions of her muse. 
The present volume contains many exce}lent poems, not the 
least number of which are founded upon American subjects. 
Among these we may enumerate as worthy of high praise, 
“‘ Diamond Island,” “ The Parting,” ‘‘Ode on American Inde- 
pendence,” “The Grey Nun,” etc. These breathe the pure 
spirit of poesy and entitle the gifted authoress to the considera- 
tion of the intellectual community of her native land as one 
who has culled an enduring chaplet from the garland of 
fame. The principal poem we are not extremely partial to, 
although it contains many excellent passages—but regarding 
the volume as a whole, it is an honor to the genius of Mrs. 
Ware, and deserving of extensive circulation. 


Tue Flower Basket: From the German cf Schmid, trans- 
lated by the Rev. T. S. Sawyer: P. Price.—The moral of this 
little story is excellent, especially as applied to the culture of 
the rising generation, showing a pleasing picture of the life of 
a Christian, and how truly a merciful Providence watches over 
The German author is one, 
who, like Peter Parley of our own country, is celebrated for 
his exertions in the cause of youth, and the American translator 
has acquitted himself ably, inasmuch, that the spirit of the 
original is nothing impaired nor the sentiments of the story 
perverted from their original intent, to suit the taste of any 
religious sect or party. 

Kapaosa: by Mrs. Anna L. Snelling ; Dayton & Newman.— 
The authoress of this narrative deserves the thanks of every 
American for her laudable endeavors to create a taste among 
our native novelists to depict the history, scenery and striking 
incidents, of our own country instead of seeking for materials 


_ in the olden one. The plot is well conceived, and stirringly and 


effectively pourtrayed. The characters will be found congenial 
to every American bosom, most of whom flourished in that 
eventful epoch when the second inroad upon our rights and 
liberties was attempted, and which the “ Washington of the 
West” with his brave companions in arms so gallantly repelled. 
We bespeak for the work the attention of the public as one 
specifically national, independent of its literary merits. 


Snort Srories anp Reminiscences or THe Last Firty 
Years ; by an Old Traveller: Daniel Mallory.—Such is the title 
of a couple of pretty volumes comprizing over forty well written 


, Stories, principally upon American subjects, and such as are 


likely to interest the Ameriean reader. In his preface, the 
author solicits a liberal, candid and complete examination of his 
work. We have done so nearly, and are willing to aver that 
in it is to be found p Mir mingled with pleasure. 


Wacker on Patunovocy: J. & H. G. Langley.—We are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the principles of surgery to offer a 


| decided opinion upon the merits of this work, but we have 


carefully perused it and are willing to admit that Mr. Walker 
has made us converts to his doctrine. The design of the work 
is excellent, and the science of Pathology in its principal parts, 
in the order of its natural relations and dependence, from 


Anatomy to Therapeutics, appears to us clearly and suceinctly 


| displayed, while, the Homepathic system is severely yet justly 


commented upon, and its fallacies and errors exposed. 


Tue Two Apmrirats; by J. Fennimore Cooper: Lea & 


| Blanchard.—Mr. Cooper, we are proud to say, appears to have 


Ucal application follows immediately after.” It will be found | 


an addition to our classical studies of great value, and for which 
the learned author deserves the thanks of every tyro and adult. 


Tue Davcurers or ENGLAND : by Mrs. Ellis; D. Appleton | 


* Co.—A work which cannot be too widely circulated in our 
country, Addressing itself as it does to the middle ranks of 
*ociety only in Great Britain, it is admirably suited to the 
— wives aud mothers of a republican government. | 

ere 


Yoman from its perusal, 


| 
} 
' 


benefitted by the critical ordeal through which he has passed, 
and eschewing “Home” matters, and private prejudices, has 
once more launched his literary barque upon the ocean. The 
present tale is one in every respect indicative that his genius 
is still fresh and vigorous, and in “every inch” a master of a 
nautical subject. The Two Admirals will add considerably 
to his already well deserved reputation, and we sincerely hope 
we may never meet with him again but on “the broad blue 
sea,” or the pathless prairie, and the impenetrable forests of 


is no female but who will rise a better and a wiser i his native country, of which no living author sa eloquently 
|| discourses, 


= ’ oe 
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Mapame De Sevicne, AND HER CONTEMPORARIES: Lea & | 


Blanchard.—The period which these voluines embrace was one 
fraught with interest, anecdote and reflection, as great as any 
one since the foundation of the French empire. The author dis- 
plays an erudite mind and deep research. The various biogra- 
phies are well written, sound, graphic and succinct : the latter 
quality predominating perhaps somewhat too much. They are 
capital portraitures of remarkable and public personages who 
flourished before and contemporaneously with Madame de 
Sevigne in the reign of Louis the XIV. The work begins with 
the life of Richelieu, and finishes with the death of Louis the 
XIV., thereby comprising more than a century. To the lover 
of Gallic history, as a book of immediate reference to character 
in that epoch, it will be found extremely useful, while it is 
excellently adapted to the creating a taste for the acquiring an 
intimate knowledge of those interesting times, and especially 
showing to whata high degree the education of the French lady 
was then carried. ‘ Many of them being educated by men of 
learning, and who had a turn for reading, studied the more solid 
parts of learning in the Latin authors, or church divinity; 
others cultivated the literature of the day (and those days were 
the glorious days of Pascal, Bossuet, Corneille, Racine and 
Moliere,) and when separated from their families, these persons 
wrote 24 maiura!!y as they would have conversed.’ The grace 
of language, the depth of thought, and the knowledge that these 
studies imparted, can readily be traced in the letters of Madame 
de Sevigne, Madame de Grignon, Madame de Maintenon, 
Madame de Villars, Mademoiselle de Scudery, Madame de 
Lafayette and many others. From these brief remarks the 
nature of the work will be understood, and we can honestly 
assert that a perusal of its pages will well repay the reader. 


last number we noticed this poem in brief terms of commenda- 
tion, since then we have carefully perused it and now acknow- 
ledge too little praise canvot be awarded to it. “To the 
American reader, as a work delineating the character, customs, 
and habits of the Indian tribes, who have passed and are 
passing so fast away, that little more will soon be left of them 
to sight or memory, than the race who went before them,” it 
is invaluable, while as a poem containing the true elements of 
imagination and beauty of expression, it entitles the author to 
rank high among the poets of his native land. Mr. Colton 
deserves the thanks of his countrymen for his work. An English 
production with only a tithe of its merit, would be lauded to 
the seventh heavens. Let it not then be added to the common 
reproach of our literary character that we leave bim as we have 
left the majority of our native writers, “ To waste his sweetness 
on the desert air.” 


TAHA EATRICALS. 


Park.—The Irish Heiress, a new comedy by the author of 
London Assurance, has been produced in a style which reflects 
the highest praise on the efficient stage manager, Mr. Barry. 
Beautiful as were the scenery and appointments of London As- 
surance, they are, if possible, surpassed by those of the Irish 
Heiress. Indeed we never beheld any drama more powerfully 
aided by the auxiliaries of machinery, scenery and costume. 
The constraction of the plot has already been given in most of 
the papers of the city, and presuming it to be therefore gene- 
rally known to all who take an interest in dramatic matters, we 
shall confine ourselves in making only a few strictures on the 
characters and their stage representatives. The part of Sir 
William Daventry, the most prominent as it is also the most 
natural in the comedy, was ably sustained by Mr. Placide. It 
is a kind of Max Harkaway, a fine, haie, hearty country gentle- 
man of fifty, who for the first time in his life is initiated into 
fashionable society by being returned to Parliament, avd hav- 
ing married a young and dashing female, she, from her axso- 
ciations in the beau monde, wishes to transform him into a 
maa of feshion, both in habiliments and manners, but «hich be 





A 


steadily opposes. Mr. Placide personated the character to the 
life. His acting in the quarrel and drunken scenes was the very 
acme ofthe act. Mr. Chippendale, as Major Fuss, a being who 
knows every one yet never remembers names or persons, 
was not one of his happiest efforts. We can, however, readily 
excuse him when we recollect the variety of character he is 


compelled to assume, if be be not equally excellent in all of 7 


them. Percy Ardent, the light comedy character of the drama 
wus by some singular concatenation of circumstances entrusted 
to Mr. Andrews. ‘To say that he performed it would be a mis. 
nomer,—it was Mr. Andrews and not Percy Ardent. The part 
is an embodyment of all that is joyous, affectionate and hunora- 
ble. The very name informs you that its nature is an echo to 
its sound. With Mr. Andrews it was completely the opposite; 
bustle, strut and affectation were the materials he brought to its 
personation, and not the dashing and elegant bearing of a gen- 
tleman of the nineteenth ceatury. It would certainly have been 
more judicious to have deferred the production of the comedy 


/ until a proper representative could have been procured for the 


sustaining of this most essential character. The Earl of Stan- 
more, a fashionable nobleman, and stamped with one of the 
blackest acts in the catalogue of crime, was heavily and inele- 


gantly represented by Mr. Clarke. Why is this gentleman so _ 
everlastingly monotonous? so unchangeably the same in every 


thing he undertakes? Individuality of character we have rarely 
beheld him display. A cold and painfully correct gait and de- 
clamation are the peculiar characteristics of his acting. These 
faults are but toocommon among most of the performers of this 
establishment: their profession appears to be with them a labor 
soleiy of toil and not of love. Mr. Barry sustained the part of 
an attorney of the name of Supple. As is usually the case 


| with stage characters of that profession, it is a componnd of 
Tecumsen : by George H. Colton; Wiley & Putnam.—lIn our | : 


trick and villany, with only one redeeming trait in its compo- 
sition, It is a short but very effective character, and founds 


most competent representative ia that gentleman. Lenoir,a | 


, French valet, was not the portraiture intended by the dramatist. 


Mr. Fisher, like all other persouators of this class of character, 
appeared to think that a shrugging of the shoulders, grotesque 
looks, aud unnatural attitudes, were the necessary qualities for 
its delineation. Miss Cushman, as Lady Daventry, acted with 
considerable naivete, and a strict attention to nature. Norah, 
the Irish Heiress, was not the Norah of the comedy. There is 
much more required for its performance than dressing elegantly 


| and looking interesting. Vivacity, archness and good nature, 


with “a little bit of the brogue,” must be evinced in its 
representation. Miss S. Cushman made it merely a walking 


| lady. Mrs. Vernon as she always is, was admirable in the buoy- 


ant dashing woman of quality. The success of the comedy wat 
unequivocal notwithstanding the few blemishes we have meo- 


tioned, and has nightly increased in popularity and attractios. | 


We rejoice at this, when we know that in London, i. was pro 
nounced a failure by certain publications, and withdrawn after 
its second representation. Why it was so, we cancot divine ; for 
the dialogue is elegant and sparkling, the sentiment sound and 
applicable, the characters, although lacking breadth and depth 
of individuality, are probable, and the plot simple and natural. 


We are inclined to impute its ill fortune in London to mant- | 


gerial caprice, an opposition which it is impossible for aay 
author to war against. Alas! how frequently has the flower of 
dramatic genius been blasted, from the dynasty of theatres being 
entrusted to illiberal and illiterate individuals who deem nothing 
worthy of acceptance unless emanating from the pen of % 
popular author, or endorsed by private interest. We need 00 
other evidence in support of our assertion than in the recent 
production of the new tragedy of Gisseppus at Drury Lane, 
whose young and talented suthor was treated with neglect and 
insult, his play wien offered by himself rejected, he is ferced t® 
seek a miserable pittance by the labor of his pen, ‘till at length 
broken in spirit, sick and disgusted with the world, here traced hit 
steps to his native land, bowed his head to the chastener and 
expired. Truly has the poet said : 


“ There is a destiny in this strange world 
Which oft decrees au undeserved doom.” 
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Bowery.—lIf enterprize, liberality, and good taste, deserve 
encouragement, then does the manager of this theatre. In 
accordance with the economy of the times, he has placed his 
prices of admission within the reach of all classes; yet, unlike 
other professions, instead of offering inferior commodities to 
conform with the returns, he has increased his company both in 
number and quality. We believe, at this moment, there is no 
theatre which can boast of a combination of talent in every 
department of the drama, equal to the Bowery. An enumera- 
tion of the principal performers is only needed to be made, to 
prove that we do not assert this from any private feeling, or 
particular impartiality, but from conscientious principles of 
honesty and truth. That enumeration comprises the names of 
Hamblin, Gilbert, Gates, Chapman, McCutcheon, and Ayling, 
gentlemen, who are admirably adapted to the sustaining of the 
prominent characters in either tragedy or comedy, while in 
the fair class of the company, we have Mrs. Shaw, the best 
actress in America, for the first impersonations, followed by 
Mrs. Herring, Mrs, Gilbert, Mrs. Stickney, Miss Clarke, Mrs. 
Ayling, and others, all excellent in their different lines. These, 
be it remembered, are the efficient members only of the establish- 
ment; innumerable others of minor, yet necessary importance, 
being likewise employed to aid and give due effect to the per- 
formances, while the spacious dimensions of the theatre, and 
the convenient appointments of the stage, render the dramatic 
representations as perfect as art can effect. We are happy to 
record that the exertions of Mr. Hamblin have met with tri- 
umphant success in his new monetary experiment, and at the 
same time, would call the attention of the play going commu- 
nity to his theatre, where they will behold the finest produc- 
tions of dramatic writers, represented by the ablest company 
in America. With infinite delight, through the past month, we 
have witnessed the comedies of the Heir at Law, the Poor 
Gentleman, The Rivals, The Wonder, and many other inimita- 
ble dramas, performed in a manner, to leave not, in the most 
fastidious, the least desire, in any quarter, for amendment. 
With reference to the performers, Mr. Gilbert, of whom we 
have before spoken in the language of praise, we are glad to 
do so again; he is an ornament to his profession, and reflects 
honor on the good judgment of the manager, in securing his 
services. Mr. Chapman, who has won for himself a high repu- 
tation at the Park theatre, promises to do the like, speedily, 
at the Bowery ; many characters to which Mr. Gates was not 
equal, although, by him, respectebly sustained, will find, in 
this gentleman, a competent representative. Of the worthy 
manager, himself, encomium is almost uncalled for; his talents 
are too well known to the public of New-York, to require, from 
our pen, either praise or estimation. Of Mrs. Shaw, have we 
not said she is the best actress in America? to say more, 
would be as 


“To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
Or add a perfume to the violet.” 


Again we would advise those who love a perfect dramatic per- 
formance, to visit the Bowery, and our faith upon it, they will 
repent neither their time or money. 


OtrMric.—A new satirical extravaganza, entitled Boz, has 
been brought out at this house. It contains many excellent 
hits at our countrymen for their servility to, and adulation of, 
that celebrated individual. This, with a repetition of favorite 
old pieces, constitute the general order of the entertainments, 
which we are pleased to record, are ever well attended. 


CuatHam.—We would like to see a greater regard mani- 
fested by the ladies and gentlemen of this theatre, for the 
words of their authors. Whether this defect arises from a due 
allowance of time not being allotted by the management for 
study, or that they are themselves too indolent to commit the 
subject matter to memory, we know not; but certainly, in 
almost every performer, and particularly when“ the legiti- 
mate drama” is represented, this fault is glaringly apparent. 
Success still abides with Mr. Thorne, and, from all appear- 
aaces, promises to do so. 


EDITORS’ 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tue present issue commences the seventeenth volume of the 
Companion, and will be found to sustain the acknowledged 
excellence and high reputation of its predecessors. Although 
it might naturally be expected that the gloom which every 
where pervades our country, would be detrimental to the cause 
of letters, we are happy to aver that it has in no way affected 
the career or prospects of our publication; on the contrary, 
we are daily increasing our subscription list, and receiving 
offers of the services of new contributors of accredited taleut. 
For the first we are grateful. To the second we say, their con- 
tributions will ever receive the liberal and fostering encourage - 
ment for which the Companion has always been proverbial. 
When it is therefore understood that a succession of new wri- 
ters is monthly being added to our literary galaxy, the excel- 
lence of our publication must at once be apparent. Willingly 
would we therefore rest our claims upon its literary merits, 
but finding a desire for the pictorial, to a considerable ex- 
tent prevails among our readers, and that by our contempo- 
raries it is gratified, we have resolved to minister in like man 
ner, by giving additional and superior plates in futare num- 
bers of the work. The embellishments of the May issue will 
impart some idea of their style and execution. They are from 
the burins of the most celebrated engravers in America, and 
who are regularly engaged for its illustration. A publication 
thus combining literature, art, and elegance, must, at once, 
convince al] classes of its excellence and value, and while we 
pledge ourselves that neither liberality, enterprize, nor energy 
shall be spared to render the Companion among the first of our 
country's periodicals, we trust that a corresponding spirit of 
encouragement will be extended to us in every section of the 
union. 


Branam's Concerts.—The principal feature in these mus- 
cal entertainments, has been the appearence of Mr. Charles 
Braham, son of the veteran English singer, who possess 
tenor voice of great compass and sweetness, and which, if j 
ciously cultivated, (as it cannot fail to be, under the tuition of 
his capable parent,) in a few years, will place him among the 
foremost of vocalists. The song selected for his introduction 
to a New-York audience, was, ‘My Boyhood’s Home.” It was 
well adapted to the quality of his voice, and received a most 
enthusiastic encore. He sang, also, various other compositions, 
in all of whieh, he evinced the true requisites for a superior 
melodist. In the duett of “ ATI's well,” with his father, he wre 
peculiarly happy, and never was it our fortune, before, to hear 
this splendid composition so exquisitely executed. Of “ THe 
Braham,” praise is unnec@@sary ; “ he bears his blushing 
honors well upon him,” and long may he continue to do so. 
It may be truly said of bim— 

“ Age cannot wither him, nor custom steal 
His infinite variety. Other singers cloy 

The appetites they feed, but he makes hungry 
Where most he satisfies.” 


Spainc.—Spring, bright, blue eyed spring, is once more come. 
The trees have donned their robes of veraal beanty. The turf 
is rich im its carpet of emerald pranked with thousands of 
fragrant wild-flowers, the groves are vocal with the notes of 
nature’s minstrels. The bee has left bis winter dwelling , and 
in the bland and balmy air. roves from floweret to floweret. 


“ Sweet daffodils 

That come before the swallow dare, and take 
The winds of heaven with beauty. Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eves, 
Or Cytherea’s breath. Pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus io his strength; a malady 
Most incident to maids. Bold oxlips, and 
The crown imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower de-luce being one.” 


This jis the @@@son for the worshipper of patare to leave 
the city, and wander in the secret byeways Where silence is 
sole monarch, and bud and blossom are blushiag in their 
through the leavy 


the sunbeams 


canopy, 
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penetrate like threads of glistening silver, and on every side | 
the hedge-roses are breathing incense from their snowy 
petals ; or, to @ive into the deep and silent forests, to fol- | 
low the windings of the foyous streamlets as they leap and | 
dash along, freed from their icy fetters, sounding like “ the 
music of the spheres,”’ while the trout springs from their lucid , 
bosoms, and the swallow dips his wing in their dewy treasures. | 
List, gentle reader, to the Song of the Streamlet— 


I'm here, I'm here, from my rocky cell, | 


The «spirit of Spring has broken the spell— 
The storms are bushed, and a mantlet of green, 
Is robing the earth in beauty’s sheen, 

High in the heavens on dappled wing, 

The lark his matin lay doth sing, 

And the glorious sun in his glowing car, } 
Is flashing his beams o'er earth afar. 
I come, I come, with the voice of song, 
Leaping and dashing the rocks among ; 

The first pure tear of the Spring’s sweet dew, 
Has kissed my lips of the lucid blue, 

Aud the bolmy breath of the zephyr blest, 

Is raising the ripple upon my breast ; 

While the speckled trout in joyous glee, 
Springs from my erms like a prisoner free. 

I come, I come, in beauty bright, 

Gush ing in happiness, love and light, 

The primrose, heath, and the daisy's gem, 
Are weaving for me a diadem ; 

The willow is waiving his silver plume, 

And the furze is donning his golden bloom, 
All, all are smiling, above, around, } 
A. holy joy to my silvery sound, 

I come, I come, ye elves and sprites, 

That seek my banks in the summer nights, 

When the crescent moon midst the starry spheres, 
Is turning to gems the dewy tears ; 

When the flowrets bend ‘neath the tiny feet 

Of the fairy throng of the Ziraleet, 

And from the heart of the wild rose tree, 

The bird of night pours its melody. 

Oh, then in the silence of bliss I flow, 

Like the breath of a babe in slumber low, } 


*Till the rosy morn in his eastern bower, | 
Breathes life and beauty in tree and flower, | 
And his sparkling rays on my limpid breast, 

Make me sing like the voice of an angel blest. 


Bo away to the green fields amd dells, the lonely lanes, and 


silent forests; forget the turmoil of traffic, and the din of | 


men, think and commune with your heart, ‘till it overruns with 
xratitude to the giver of all good, and you cherish not a thought 
but of happiness and bliss—holy moments, which, in after 
years will rive bright and blessed spots in the desert of remem- 
brance. 


Tue Huvsox.—This noble river is ogain freed from its | 
frosty chains and smiling in the glorious beams of a vernal sun. 
Now you winter-worn and weary citizens avail yourselves of 
the « nat opportunity afforded you of viewing the beauties | 
of na its bauks by the commodious and elegant steam 
voats of “Tue Hupson River Association,” the fares of 
which, are within the compass of all classes. The gentlemanly | 


' 
j 
i] 
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| Lrrerary Txievinc.—Complaints are frequently made te 
us of individuals who are rich enongh to subscribe for “ The 
Companion,” yet are too mean to do so, preferring the system 
of borrowing to the extravagant outlay of three dollars for a 
year of intellectual instruction and amusemeat. They are not 
aware how injurious such paltry economy is to the interest of 
a publication. It is not alone in the loss of their subscription, 
but it is the cause of making bona fide subscribers refrain from 
continuing their support to the magazine; in proof of this, 
‘we beg to lay before our readers one of the innumerable com- 
plaints we are daily receiving with reference to such contemp- 
tible conduct. 
Savannah, Geo., April. 
Str :—As my subscription to the Ladies’ Companion has 
expired, J decline subscribing to it another year. The sole 
reason is, borrowers are too plenty in this place, to have any 
pleasure in taking any work of the kind. For the last three 
montis, I have hardly been able to catch a glance of the num- 
bers, and when I have sent to request their return, I have 
actually given offence to the borrowers, and obtained the envi- 
able reputation of being a disobliging man. Believe me, sir, it 


| is with sincere regret that [| am compelled to do so, as 1 regard 
|, the Companion the most delightful of the various American 


periodicals. Yours, 

G. S. W. 
If these borrowers would but remember that the subscription 

is little more than a cent per day, we believe they would no 

longer act so meanly by their neighbors, and so injuriously by 


| us. 


Lirerary Prracy.—In a recent number of the New Monthly 
La Belle Assembly, published in London, we perceive the 
tale of Alice Copley, has been copied cerbatim et literatim, 
without the slightest acknowledgment being made of its having 
first appeared in the Companion; thereby conveying the im- 
pression to the English reader that it is an original communi- 
cation. Such conduct is unjust in the extreme. We are proud 


|, to see that American genius is thus estimated in a foreign land, 
| but surely the editor might have acknowledged the source from 
which he procured the article. 


Summer Fasutons. Walking Dress.—Silk or fancy muslia 


| robe—skirt full, with three deep flounces. Waist rather long 
| —a handsome silk, or lace mantelet, fastened with long cords 


and tassels, or a plain silk or velvet tippet. Willow, shiry, 
silk, or muslia bonnet,—full open front, encircled with a wreath 
of lace, sometimes flowers are added. Hair plainly braided. 


Evening Dress.—Plain or figured white silk robe—body long, 
fitting close, and ascending over the shoulders, in three or fout 
plaits, with a bouquet in centre—sleeves tight and very short, 
tucked up by a bow of roses, Skirt full and trimmed with three 
rows of narrow flounce, each gathered at the ends, in a wreath 
of flowers ;—or rich lace fancifully displayed over the robe, a* 
represented in the engraving—the body of the dress made 
low, displaying a considerable portion of the bust. The hair 
is braided and gathered into clusters of ringlets on each side of 
the countenance, and surmounted with a coronal of silk net, of 
hair, and decorated with flowers—or sometimes it is mera 
braided, while from the crown depend three or four fillets 
figured silk or satin ribbon, and down the left cheek hangs # 
wreath of roses. 


and obliging commanders of the various boats are proverbial for |, 


their attention to the comfort and safety of their passengers ; 
and we trust they will this season meet with the same liberal | 
patronage which they Lave in former ones experienced. 


Tue story in our present number entitled “ 4 Family in the 
Street of Sevres,” translated by a lady, and communicated to | 
ue through the kindness of the Honorable Gulian C. Verplank, 
we are sorry @ fiad has already been tt by another 


writer and published ina Philadelphia work, which fact we were 
not aware of until a few days since, when it was too late to 
remedy the evil. It will be perceived however, that the trans- 
lations are materially different in language. 


To De vinquents.—We are sensible that the depressed state 
of business at this moment causes many an honest individual to 


| imeur the character of a dishonest one ; yet there are subscribers 


to the Ladies’ Companion, whose conduct is so truly flagrant that 
we are determined to adopt the severe yet just measure of giving 
their names to the public, on the cover of the magazine. Among 
them we will no doubt place the names of many whose inten- 
tions are honorable; but as it is impossible to discriminate 8° 
very nicely between those who are and those who are pot, ¥¢ 
hope that parties who may chance to find themselves included 
in this roll of delinquents, will impute the stigma to their ow® 
neglect and pot to any severity of onrs. 
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